

New Jet Fighter: Bell Aircraft’s latest jet fighter for the Army Air Forces is 
this XP-83, twin-engine craft which is radically different in design and out 
performs Bell’s earlier P-59 Airaeomet, first jet plane built in the United States. 


War Assets Corp. To Handle All Surplus Disposal 

New organization free to handle operations with- 
out consideration of a variety of other matters as 
in past set-up; air industry also told of scrapping 
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ANOTHER WRIGHT FIELD? — Action of the 
Fourth Air Force in turning over control of Muroc 
Army Air Base in the Mojave Desert to the Air Tech- 
nical Service Command gives rise to speculation that 
a new. West Coast, "Wright Field" is in prospect. It 
is thought that ATSC wants the huge base for flight 
tests, bombing, gunnery, rocket and remote control 
experiments. The Muroc field formerly was the final 
training base for B-24 crews going to the Pacific 
theater. 


single department of defense, two facts seem to stand 
out. That is, that the air force must never revert to 
its pre-war status, and whatever organization is finally 
determined upon will give airpower its just role. 

NAVY DAY — Some observers believe the Navy 
made a "tactical" error in planning an airpower dis- 
play over New York on Navy Day when Congress is 
closely scrutinizing Navy appropriation requests for 
maintenance and operation of the air arm. 


DOLLAR VOLUME — Testimony of leading mili- 
tary figures before the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee indicates that the aircraft industry can figure on 
about 565,000,000 worth of business between now and 
the end of the fiscal year, June 30. Prospects after 
that are entirely up to Congress. It is understood that 
the Army and the Navy will ask for increased appro- 
priations for the next fiscal year when hearings are 
held next spring. 


AIRPOWER DECISIVE — At a time when Congress 
is considering aviation appropriation proposals, the 
report of the U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey looking 
at war results as a whole, is especially significant: 
"Allied airpower was decisive in the war in Western 
Europe. Hindsight inevitably suggests that it might 
have been employed differently or better in some re- 
spects. Nevertheless, it was decisive . . ." 


DEFENSE REORGANIZATION— In all the vari- 
ous proposals which have been made to Congress for 
reorganization of the armed forces or creation of a 


OVERSEAS CHANGE— Coincident with the official 
absorption of the Army-Navy Liquidation Commis- 
sion by the State Department, there is strong indica- 
tion that William Brinckerhoff, director of the avia- 
tion division, will resign within a month. He is 
expected to be succeeded as chief of overseas aircraft 
disposal by William Vogelbach, who has been acting 
as a special consultant to ANLC Commissioner Thomas 
McCabe. McCabe now becomes assistant to the Sec- 
retary of State as Foreign Liquidation Commissioner. 


CIVIL SERVICE RATINGS — Civil Service Com- 
mission terminology and classification of technical 
and scientific skills is so out of date in the opinion of 
many observers that it is becoming a major obstacle 
to naval and military research. Disgusted with Civil 
Service classifications that recognize an expert in elec- 
tronics and supersonic aerodynamics in a category 
paying little more than a girl clerk's rate, the chiefs 
of the Navy's new Office of Research and Inventions 
and the Navy's Research Laboratory are demanding 
more flexibility in grading their technicians so that 
attractive pay scales can be offered. 



Experimental prone position jet fighter prototype shown at Wright Field. 
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The day of peak production at any cost to 
meet emergency conditions is past. It's now 
economical production in order to meet 
competition and sell in a highly competitive 
market. Short cuts all along the production 
line are absolutely necessary and that's where 
Hansen couplings show their true worth. For 
instance, on air tools. Hansen couplings save 
many minutes of the operator’s time out of each 
hour. No time wasted going back and forth. 

operator has complete control at his finger tips. 
A mere push of plug into socket, coupling is 
connected, air is automatically turned on. 
slight pull on sleeve, plug is ejected, air is 
automatically turned off. 

With Hansen couplings you save much of the 
operator's time and effort, production is 
stepped up considerably and savings in ma- 
terial Is quite substantial. In many instances 
your material savings alone will pay for the 
cost of the couplings in a short time. Send for 
free industrial catalogue. 
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Plant Retention 

The report of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Demobiliza- 
tion of the Aircraft Industry has 
recommended 10 airframe plants 
and six engine, plants for retention 
in the joint Army-Air Forces- 
Navy BuAer reserve. 

On the basis that the aircraft 
requirements of a future mobiliza- 
tion cannot be met unless a re- 
serve of specialized plant capacity 
is retained during peacetime for 
emergency use, the report names 
War Department-owned airframe 
plants at Fort Worth, Kansas City, 
Kans., Marietta, Ga., Omaha, and 
Tulsa, and DPC-owned airframe 
plants at Columbus, Dallas, Louis- 
ville, St. Louis and Wichita. 

Six engine plants, all DPC- 
owned, were listed at Chicago, In- 
dianapolis, Kansas City, Mo., 
Lockland, O., Melrose Park, 111., 
and South Bend. 

It is proposed that title to the 
DPC plants be acquired by the 
War Department or Navy Depart- 
ment. It is anticipated that cer- 
tain of the plants will be at least 
partially used for peacetime air- 
craft production, with plants or 
portions not so used, to be leased 
to other industries with restrictive 
clauses providing for the preserva- 
tion of their basic structural suit- 
ability for airframe and aircraft 
engine production. 

Martin Reorganizes 

A complete new organization 
designed to meat peacetime -de- 
mands, create more efficient pro- 
duction and reduce ovrhead to a 
minimum has been announced by 
the Glenn L. Martin Co. President 
Martin announced creation of a 
new vice-presidency responsible 
for planning and materiel, which 
has been filled by G. T. Willey, 
former vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Martin-Ne- 
braska Co. D. W. Siemon has 
been named manager of industrial 
relations and C. E. Crowley per- 
sonnel director. 

Joseph P. Hartson, with Martin 
since 1935, has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Martin-Nebraska Co., 
and as vice-president of the par- 
ent company. The new division 
is responsible also for quality con- 
trol, a department headed by J. P. 



► Timm Aircraft Corp. this week will take over Aero Industries Technical In- 
stitute buildings in Glendale, Cal., for production of non-aviation products. 
AITI structures cover 5 acres and will house Timm Industries, Inc. Initial 
production will be a pilot run of 5,000 vacuum cleaners and a $1,250,000 or- 
der for soft drink vending machines. 

► Production and engineering is underway on the B-50, a redesigned B-29, at 
Boeing-Seattle. Features are P&W 4360 Wasp Major engines, wings of lighter 
metal, lighter-weight landing gear, reverse thrust propellers, new and larger 
vertical tail surfaces, redesigned nacelles with maintenance improvements. 

► While Northrop officials have been prohibited by secrecy agreements from 
commenting on company’s XP-79, jet wing under development for more than 
a year, those familiar with the prone-pilot project expected it to be this coun- 
try's first super-sonic fighter before it crashed recently, killing veteran test pilot 
Harry' Crosby. There is still no indication that the project will be continued 
and a new model built. 

► Consolidated Vultee’s new XP-81 fighter has already been flown with a Rolls 
Royce gas engine and shortly will be equipped with a TG-100 axial flow tur- 
bine hooked to a propeller. This will probably be the first actual turbo-prop 
test in this country. 

► The two Sikorsky flying boats with which American Export pioneered its 
North Atlantic commercial services have passed to Navy ownership and the 
American Airlines subsidiary will standardize on landplanes. 

► There will be more discussion in the industry soon about the new Chance 
Vought Navy fighter, designated the XF5U-1, nicknamed "The Skimmer." 
Described as probably the most radical current plane design, it has a wing al- 
most circular, with two propellers, one at each wing "tip." It is understood to 
be nearly ready for tests. 

► TWA engineers are studying sketches of several high-speed, high-altitude 
designs of jet transports. They feel that transport cruising speeds of 500 to 
600 mph may be as close as four or five years. Direct operating costs should be 
lower than present transports, and cruising altitudes of 40,000 to 50,000 feet 
are visioned. For a 600-mile flight, taking into account relatively slow forward 
speeds in ascent and descent, block to block speed should be about 480 mph 
at a cruising speed of 550 mph. On a cross-continent flight of 2,500 miles 
block-to-block rate would be 520 mph. The engineers believe the present 
trend into higher wing loadings will be reversed when high-speed, high-alti- 
tude flight is possible with jet transports. 

► Menasco Mfg. Co., aircraft parts maker and former manufacturer of light 
non-aviation engines, has designed a baby washing machine to sell at less than 
$50, weighing about IS pounds, with several thousand ready for marketing 
by year end. 

► Bell Aircraft delivered over 7,000 aircraft to Russia in the war years or about 
60% of all Bell fighters built. From 1942 through 1944 the total was 4,773 
P-39‘s, and in 1944 and 1945 there were 2,456 P-63’s. Of these deliveries, 
5,180 were flown to Russia. 

► Air shipment of 140,000-lbs. of cut flowers a week from Southern California 
to the East is anticipated by Los Angeles florists now contracting with airlines. 
Currently, wholesale florists are shipping an average of 28,000-lbs. a week by 
air, and they report that their present shipments are limited only by cargo 
space limitations. 

► The first experimental scout observation plane to be built by Edo Aircraft 
Corp., first mentioned here months ago, is more than half completed. The new 
scout, designated the XOSE-1, would supplement use of the Curtiss Seahawks. 
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Continental Air Lines 


9 MILLION MILES 
4 MILLION GALLONS! 

Phillips is Proud to Fuel One of America’s 
Fastest-Growing Air Lines ! 



For an industry which has had a rate 
of growth greater than Paul Bunyan’s, 
Continental is still a stand-out! 

Just eleven years old this past sum- 
mer, Continental showed a 1-year in- 
crease of 121% in revenue passenger- 
miles flown in 1945. 

We’re interested in this figure be- 
cause we played a part in helping 
create it. Over the past 4 H years 
Continental has flown over 9 million 
Phillips-powered miles — consumed 
4 million gallons of Phillips Aviation 


Now that’s a pretty good record — 
for Continental and us. But what is 
more important, we think, is the sat- 
isfaction ami good-will we’ve built at 
Continental. 

This is an advertisement for our 
Aviation Gasoline. And we think the 
best tip-off on any product is the kind 
of folks who use it. Ask them about 
Phillips products and Phillips Service. 
Or ask us. Just write to the Aviation 
Department, Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


Robert F. Six, President of Continental 
Air Lines, is America's youngest airline 
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RFC Creates War Assets Corp. 

To Handle All Surplus Disposal 

New organization free to handle operations without considera- 
tion of a variety of other matters as in past set-up; air industry 
also told, of scrapping speed-up, SPA advisory committee work, 
prospect of strengthened "normal trade channel” liquidation. 
By WILLIAM KROGER 


Creation of the War Assets Corp. 
to handle disposition of surplus 
property assigned to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. is ex- 
pected to result in renewed vigor 
and make possible more direct 
action in the disposal of more than 

$10,000,000,000 in aviation sur- 
pluses. 

Organization of the new gov- 
ernment corporation was under- 
taken by RFC following the dump- 
ing of surplus consumers goods, 
formerly under the Commerce 
Department, on the already swol- 
len RFC inventory lists. WAC's 
board of directors will be charged 
only with surplus disposal, rather 
than having to concern itself with 
a variety of other matters, as was 
true when the RFC board had the 
final say in surplus policy. 

► Smooth Speed — Informed quar- 
ters predict smoother operations, 
and speedier determination of 
knotty questions when WAC be- 
gins functioning Nov. 5. 

Also affecting the aviation sur- 
plus picture are other develop- 
ments: 

► Formation by the Surplus Prop- 
erty Administration of industry 
advisory committees on air trans- 
port and aircraft. Both commit- 
tees held initial meetings last 
week, and will hold a joint meet- 
ing with SPA officials next week. 

► A speeding-up of scrapping pro- 
cedures by RFC, details of which 
are to be announced shortly. 

► Increasing use of “normal chan- 
nels of trade” by RFC through in- 
dustry agency agreements, and a 
firm prospect that an experienced 
liquidation firm will be called in 
to administer those agreements in 
the near future. 

► Formal absorption of the Army- 


Navy Liquidation Commission by 
the State Department, and plans 
by the old ANLC to establish an 
export sales center at Miami. 

Key to the latest system in a 
long series of policy changes on 
surplus will be the seven-man 
board of directors of War Assets 
Corp. Chairman will be Sam H. 
Husbands, former president of De- 
fense Plant Corp. When aircraft 
disposal was under DPC, Husbands 
was a leading figure in the decision 
not to utilize dealers exclusively 
in the sale of training planes. 

Five members of the board will 
be selected from RFC, the other 
two from SPA. Suggested as logi- 
cal SPA representatives are David 
H. O’Brien, in charge of capital 
and producers goods, including 


aircraft, and Merritt C. Penticoff, 
chief of consumers goods. 

Undecided last week was whether 
RFC's representatives would be 
selected from the RFC board — 
which has been customary proced- 
ure in RFC-sponsored corpora- 
tions — or from among the men 
presently concerned with disposal. 
In the latter case, prospects are 
George F. Buskie, executive di- 
rector of the RFC Office of Surplus 
Property — which will give way to 
WAC — and his associate directors. 
Col. Frank J. Murphy, for avia- 
tion, and Sterling Foster, for capi- 
tal goods. 

A rough tabulation of items to 
be handled by WAC, according to 
original cost, is: aircraft, $8,000,- 
000,000; plants, including aircraft 
facilities, $10,000,000,000; engines 
and components, $3,000,000,000; 
consumers goods, $3,060,000,000; 
other capital goods, including tools 
and communications equipment, 
$3,000,000,000 — totaling approxi- 
mately $27,000,000,000. 

One of the trickiest problems 
involves disposal of engines and 
components. It is also one of the 
most important inasmuch as the 
dollar-value percentage of the en- 
gines and components potentially 



BRITAIN'S "BOB-TAILED” PLANE: 

Handley-Page's radically designed tailless airplane, named the Manx, is 
a twin-engine, pusher propeller type craft with rudders on the wings. 
The two-place plane cruises at about 150 miles per hour. 
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Secret for a Year: Republic’s XP-47J Thunderbolt, which broke all 
speed records for conventional propeller-driven planes on August 4, 
1944, when it surpassed 500 mph. The plane and its record were kept 
secret by the AAF until last week. The “J” never went into mass pro- 
duction but its salient features were incorporated in later models. 


saleable is larger than that of 
aircraft, most of which com- 
prises combat types due to be 
scrapped. 

Engines and components, de- 
clared surplus, it is estimated, 
eventually will reach a total of 
$3,000,000,000 in original cost. An 
informed appraisal is that 30 per- 
cent of this will have to be 
scrapped, with roughly a three 
percent return on original cost. 
Of the $3,000,000,000, 15 percent 
is readily saleable. The balance, 
50 percent, is marginal, perhaps 
can be sold, but probably not for 
aviation use. 

► Agency Agreements — Until this 
week under the direction of Col. 
A. E. H. Peterka — now returning 
to private industry — the engine 
and components section has in- 
stituted “agency agreements,” by 
which private business concerns 
are permitted to act for RFC in 
disposing of items with which 
those companies were familiar in 
peacetime. Two types of contracts 
have been used: cost-plus-fixed- 
fee, and fixed-price, which gives 
an agent 40 percent of sales cost. 
As of last week, there were in 
effect 17 CPFF agreements — 
which it is hoped will be replaced 
by the fixed-fee type — and 15 
fixed-fee contracts. About 30 more 
fixed-fee agreements were in 
negotiation. 

While widespread use of agency 
agreements will quicken and 
smooth disposal of engines and 
components, they create the addi- 
tional problem of administration 
of the agreements. RFC is not now 
staffed to do this job. The solu- 
tion in the making is the hiring 
of the Murray Cook Corp., a non- 


profit liquidation concern orig- 
inally established to handle a 
similar set-up for the Metals Re- 
serve Corp., which also was spon- 
sored by RFC. 

The Cook Corp.’s work for 
Metals Reserve is tapering off. 
Rather than see the skilled staff 
disintegrate, Col. Peterka has been 
advocating its use by the engine 
and components section. Difficulty 
has been in getting the proposition 
before the RFC board. 

With the formation of War As- 
sets Corp., and its direct attention 
to surplus disposal, this problem 
is expected to be resolved. 


Burke Resigns 
Thomas Burke has resigned 
as vice-president of American 
Export Airlines. Burke joined 
the airline in 1944 after 10 
years in the State Department 
where he served as chief of 
international communications. 


Publishing Posts Filled 

Lieut. Col. Nathaniel F. Silsbee 
and Lieut. Col. Selby Calkins have 
joined the Henry Publishing Co., 
publishers of Skyways and Air- 
ways magazines. Colonel Silsbee, 
widely known as an aviation 
writer, will be technical editor of 
Skyways and Colonel Calkins be- 
comes western editor. Both are 
members of the Aviation Writers 
Association and Colonel Silsbee 
served during the war as chair- 
man of the AAF Committee on Re- 
lease of Technical Information. 


500-Mph. P-47 
Disclosed By AAF 

Double Wasp powered, spinning 

experimental C-W prop, plane 

upset level flight speed theories 

in secret 1944 test. 

An experimental model of Re- 
public's P-47 Thunderbolt, it may 
now be disclosed, was flown at a 
speed in excess of 500 miles per 
hour on Aug. 4, 1944, confounding 
those who contended that conven- 
tionally powered airplanes could 
not attain that speed in level flight. 

Powered by a Pratt & Whitney 
R-2800-C Double y Wasp engine 
and driven by a Curtiss-Wright 
electric experimental propeller, 
with a special two-inch, hand- 
welded trailing edge, the XP-47J 
was the only one in its class to be 
built. 

► ‘Guide’ — But, Republic engineers 
say this experimental fighter paid 
for itself many times over through 
distinctive features and improve- 
ments incorporated into subse- 
quent models of the more than 
15,000 Thunderbolts turned out by 
Republic for the Army Air Forces. 

The J-type never went into pro- 
duction because a complete re-tool- 
ing program would have been re- 
quired in the Republic plants and, 
at that stage of the war, the AAF 
decided that continued quantity 
production of the Thunderbolts 
already being built, with improve- 
ments constantly being added, was 
more important than the extra 
performance obtainable in the P- 
47J’s. 

In addition to the Double Wasp 
engine, the power-plant installa- 
tion included a General Electric 
CM-3 turbo-supercharger. This 
gave the pilot, under emergency 
conditions, approximately 2,800- 
hp. at a pressure altitude of 34,- 
000-ft. 

► Special Changes — In outward ap- 
pearance, the airplane is similar 
to the early P-47D. However, air 
intake ducts and engine cowling 
were redesigned and a propeller 
driven engine cooling fan incor- 
porated, built like a turbine wheel 
and driven directly by the pro- 
peller. The turbo-supercharger in- 
stallation was so mounted as to 
eject exhaust gas directly in the 
line of flight, thus providing ap- 
proximately 400-hp. of thrust as- 
sistance to the engine. 

The record flight was made by 
Republic test pilot Mike Ritchie, 
now an aerodynamicist in Repub- 
lic’s engineering department. 
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'Attack’ Against Compressibility 
Sparks Supersonic Speed Search 

New era demands development of theory before practice in 
contrast to old 'flight first’ procedure; industry looks to high- 
speed wind tunnel tests for data to complete designs. 


Recent statements by vari- 
ous manufacturers regarding de- 
velopmental work on super speed 
aircraft indicate a frontal assault 
on the barrier of compressibility. 

For reasons best known to 
themselves the people involved, 
industry, Army and Navy, and 
NACA engineers, are not talking 
very much about it, but some 
ideas as to status may be drawn 
from what little has been said and 
from German revelations. 

► Dark Shots — Main conclusion is 
that we still have much to learn 
before supersonic flight is feasible. 
Designs now on the boards fairly 
well represent shots in the dark 
because fundamental data is still 
lacking and satisfactory airflow 
theory has yet to be developed. In 
other words, a number of phenom- 
ena are observed to exist from 
wind tunnel experiments which 
cannot be yet explained. 

The problem of supersonic flight 
is very different from that which 
confronted early airplane design- 
ers and builders. Rate of progress 
is definitely governed by mathe- 
matical prediction of what is re- 
quired and what will happen at 
those speeds. 

In the subsonic flight era, there 
were many occasions where satis- 
factory flight performance was 
achieved and the theory developed 
afterwards. This was because cut 
and try experimentation was rela- 
tively cheap, relatively safe, and 
the speed of physical reactions 
was relatively slow. Just the re- 
verse is true in the supersonic era 
and the fundamental laws of air 
flow mechanics must be estab- 
lished before aerodynamic forms 
can even be determined. 

►NACA Ace — It is generally agreed 
among engineers that the NACA’s 
John Stack contributed a great 
deal to the fundamental knowl- 
edge in his Eighth Wright Brothers 
Lecture before the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences on the sub- 
ject of “Compressible Flows in 
Aeronautics.” 

They are frankly looking to 
Stack and his high-speed wind 
tunnels for the data they need to 
complete their designs. Of par- 


ticular interest in Stack’s lecture 
was the disassociation of shoek 
waves and flow separation. Super- 
sonic flow, it seems, is completely 
linear and any change in direction 
causes a shock wave. Stack 
showed, however, that this may 
not necessarily mean flow separa- 
tion — which is the real cause of 
loss of lift and virtually prohibi- 
tive increases • in drag. Shock 
waves in themselves are apparent- 
ly not responsible for important 
drag increases. 

Consensus at this time is that 
the wing form will have to be very 
thin for supersonic flight and in 
profile may be either diamond or 
biconvexial shaped. Flow direc- 
tions and boundary layer control 
are far more important than pres- 
sure distribution — which is the 
whole story in subsonic flight. 

► Structure — The wing sections 
pose a formidable problem struc- 
turally and also with regard to 


storage space for fuel, landing 
gear, and so on. Just how to get 
sufficient “beef” into such thin 
forms to withstand what may be 
terrific aerodynamic loads is caus- 
ing many a brow to furrow. Some 
engineers are holding out hope- 
fully, however, for the possibility 
that wing sections need not be as 
thin as presently indicated. 

The Germans, who have not 
been too backward in such mat- 
ters, seemed to sense a good por- 
tion of solution in plan form such 
as sweepback or sweep for ward, 
and did not seem to be too con- 
cerned with thinness of sections. 
Such a comparison is meaningless, 
however, because they probably 
were no nearer the answers than 
we, if as near. It would be a grea' 
relief to our structures engineers, 
if they didn't have to think in 
terms of razorblades. 

Supersonic flight possibilities 
have been opened up by the ad- 
vent of jet propulsion. It is felt 
that such engines can push air- 
planes into the supersonic range 
even in this present stage of de- 
velopment. That rocket engines 
will do so is certain because the* 
V-2 was a supersonic missile. Ram 
jet engines (athodyd), however, 
loom as almost ideal for such 
work. 

Abe Silverstein of the NACA's 



CHRYSLER AIRCRAFT ENGINE: 


Little known, generally, during World War 11 was the fact that Chrysler 
Corp., had built an aircraft engine for the AAF. The experimental 
engine, which never went into quantity production, was designated 
XI-2220-11, rated at 2,5 00-hp. and was designed for the Republic 
P-47-H Thunderbolt. The 16-cylinder inverted engine weighed 2,4‘30-lbs. 
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aircraft engine research labora- 
tory at Cleveland expressed the 
belief on the basis of his test data 
that the ram jet would develop the 
necessary thrust for supersonic 
flight at efficiencies comparable to 
reciprocating engines if traveling 
at a high enough speed, say two 
or three times the speed of sound. 
Ram jets seem to have the happy 
faculty of getting more efficient 
the higher the speed. 

Even so, sound is still setting an 
excellent and a difficult pace. 

NACA, OSRD 

Research Offices 
Face Fund Slash 

Deceleration of aircraft unit's 
work and virtual halt of ’devel- 
opmental organization taking 
shape in appropriations legisla- 

A declaration in the research 
program of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics and a 
virtual standstill in scientific work 
by the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development are rapidly tak- 
ing form. 

The OSRD, headed by Dr. Van- 
nevar Bush, had over $55,000,- 
000 of its $69,000,000 clipped 


in the first post-war appropriation 
recision bill. 

► Salary Relief — The $26,000,000 
annual appropriation of the NACA 
was, in effect, cutback $4,500,000, 
although NACA was required to 
return only $2,000,000 to the 
Treasury. The remainder of its 
recision is being retained by NACA 
to meet increased salary require- 
ments provided in the recently-en- 
acted federal pay raise bill. 

The recision bill, now pending 
with Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, leaves OSRD with $16,- 
000,000 for operations until next 
July, and $13,000,000 of this has 
already been committed on pro- 
grams now underway. This means 
that OSRD will be able to do little 
from now until next July except 
retain its administrative organiza- 
tion. 

A “breathing spell” for OSRD 
was recommended by Budget Di- 
rector Harold Smith on the 
grounds that scientists should now 
“sit back and develop policy,” and 
await the enactment of legislation 
by Congress establishing an over- 
all research organization. 

► ‘Let Down' — NACA's appropria- 
tion cutback will mean “some de- 
celeration of effort and some re- 
ductions in the intensity of effort,” 
Dr. J. C. Hunsaker, chairman of 



PILOTED AERIAL "TORPEDO”: 

This captured Nazi experimental jet propelled interceptor was launched 
from a vertical platform to meet oncoming bombers over Germany. 
Carrying one man, both pilot and expensive propulsion unit were para- 
chuted separately after firing nose-rockets. It had two minute flight 
period. It was displayed by the Air Technical Service Command which 
has it under study at Freeman Field. 



V-2 TAKES OFF: 

A German V-2 speeds upward 
from the ground at Cuxhaven, 
Germany, aimed at a target 150 
miles away in the North Sea. It 
was assembled from parts of other 
similar devices fired by the Ger- 
mans during the war. British tech- 
nicians made the test to study 
efficiency of the weapon. 

NACA reported to House Appro- 
priations Committee. Anticipating 
a “let down” in Army and Navy 
demands for applied research, 
Hunsaker said, NACA now plans 
to restrict itself in the main to fun- 
damental research programs, the 
major of which is experimentation 
for supersonic-speed aircraft. 

Waco Joins NASC 

The Waco Aircraft Co. has 
joined the National Aircraft 
Standards Committee of the Air- 
craft Industries Association, and 
becomes the second personal air- 
craft manufacturer to join the 
group, Taylorcraft having already 
joined. 

Max P. Baker, Waco assistant 
chief engineer, has been desig- 
nated NASC representative and 
with representatives of the other 
26 member companies and special 
guests, will attend the 10th Semi- 
Annual National Committee meet- 
ing to be held Nov. 19 and 20 in St. 
Louis, Mo., at the Jefferson Hotel. 


Billion Dollar Order Backlog 
Listed For Ten Aircraft Firms 

Survey of major manufacturers discloses military and com- 
mercial schedules amount to more than §710,000,000 on West 
Coast, §417,000,000 in East; Grumman, Boeing not reported; 
Lockheed leads tabulation. 


A survey of military and com- 
mercial backlogs of major aircraft 
manufaturing companies show 
that more than $1,000,000,000 in 
orders are on hand, according to 
best available industry estimates. 

This total, of course, is subject 
to change and does not include 
Boeing, a major producer, nor 
Grumman, chief producer of Navy 
combat planes. 

► Sectional Values — Total for the 
West Coast plants, Lockheed, 
Northrop, Consolidated Vultee, 
North American and Douglas, was 
estimated at more than $710,000,- 
000, while the total of the East 
Coast companies, Bell, Curtiss- 
Wright, Fairchild, Republic and 
United, was estimated at more 
than $417,000,000. 

Lockheed leads the list with 
current military contracts esti- 
mated at $147,606,000, largest in 
the airframe industry and with 
commercial contracted backlog of 
$65,500,000 plus another $46,300,- 
000 of conditional .orders for the 
Constitution and the Saturn. 

Industry sources show the fol- 
lowing on other West Coast com- 
panies — subject to change: 

► Northrop — The company cur- 
rently holds a $51,000,000 backlog 
of military orders. While largely 
•experimental, the orders include 
production of a new plane, still 
restricted, to go on the assembly 
line in January and replace P-61 
production. Included in the firm’s 
military production is a Northrop- 
Hendy gas turbine powerplant of 
undisclosed size and performance. 

► Consolidated Vultee — Present 
military backlog is around $222,- 
000,000. This probably will be re- 
duced somewhat by the first of the 
year. The backlog represents 
experimental projects entirely. 
Nearing completion and expected 
to fly before the end of the year 
is the company's big six-engine 
bomber, under construction at 
Fort Worth. At San Diego, the 
company has under construction a 
companion-design military cargo 
transport. At least three still-secret 
experimental jet projects are un- 
der way. 


► North American — A current 
backlog of $31,000,000 is assign- 
able almost entirely to remaining 
military experimental orders. The 
company's military backlog a year 
ago stood at $845,000,000. P-51 
production will end at the close of 
the year and is proceeding entire- 
ly with the consumption of com- 
ponents previously manufactured 
for stockpile reserve. The com- 
pany's new twin-fuselage, two-en- 
gine fighter, now flying, is on 
sharply curtailed production. At 
least one secret plane project is 
well under way. 

► Boeing — The company has not 
reported backlog totals. Its peak 
military backlog was in excess of 
$1,500,000,000. 

► Douglas — The company expects 
a military backlog which stood at 
$135,000,000 as of Sept. 15, to be 
pared to around $50,000,000 worth 
of mostly experimental orders by 
Dec. 15. A commercial backlog 
of $129,090,000 at the close of the 
war has been reduced to $101,- 
370,000 as a result of airline C-54 
design cancellations following an- 
nouncement that surplus C-54’s 
would be released to air carriers. 
Commercial backlog was further 
reduced by elimination of an or- 
der for the proposed DC-7 which 


involved some $39,000,000. Com- 
mercial backlog is strengthened, 
however, by new DC-6 orders and 
further commercial gains are ex- 
pected to come from sales of the 
company’s DC-8 pusher transport, 
now being offered to the airlines. 

On the Egst Coast, following re- 
ports were made: 

► United Aircraft — In terms of dol- 
lars, for all United Aircraft, ex- 
cluding the Kansas City engine 
plant, cutbacks were from an un- 
filled order backlog (military) on 
July 31, 1945, of $800,000,000 to 
approximately $130,000,000 at the 
present time, with deliveries 
scheduled through 1946 and into 
1947. 

► Fairchild — Present unfilled or- 
orders consist almost wholly of de- 
velopment orders in each of the 
corporation’s divisions, totaling 
approximately $5,000,000 and in 
addition a production order for the 
newly - designed C-82 Packet, 
cargo carrier, amounting to $83,- 
000,000. 

t Republic — Rough estimate of the 
backlog is $50,000,000 including 
about $10,000,000 on the Sea bee 
amphibian, plus Rainbow trans- 
port orders and some military con- 
tracts. This is subject to change 
pending later military determina- 
tions and does not include the 
conversion work Republic is doing 
on C-54’s for the airlines. 

► Curtiss-Wright — Current back,- 
log is approximately $115,000,000 
subject to change and depending, 
as do others, on Congressional ap- 
propriations. 

► Bell Aircraft — Estimate on exact 
current backlogs not available, but 
last released information showed 
Bell at around $34,000,000. 



OKINAWA TYPHOON "DESIGN”: 

This is not a new and radically-designed airplane. When the typhoon 
hit Okinawa, the winds tore this Navy Piper Cub loose from its moor- 
ings and carried it through the air until it landed on top of a Marine 
TBM. Ground crews helpless in the wind, couldn't do anything but lash 
it down on top of the other plane until the wind abated. 
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Airport Arguments 
Far From Finished 



Azon Bombs in Action: Aerial photo illustrating the deadly accuracy 
of radio-controlled Azon bombs, first displayed to the public recently at 
Wright Field, shows three of the Azons knocking out Taungup road 
bridge in Burma, while uncontrolled bombs, missed. The bridge was 
impassable with three large gaps left by the Azons. 


Azon Bomb Control 
Operation Disclosed 

Operational details of the Azon 
radio control for bombs have been 
disclosed following the first show- 
ing of the bombs to the public at 
Wright Field during the recent 
“Air Fair.” 

The 1,000-lb. aerial bomb is 
steered to left or right by radio 
impulses which activate a servo 
motor connected to rudders in the 
bomb fins. A gyro and solenoids, 
also packed in the tail, prevent the 
rolling of the bomb by changing 
the pitch of small ailerons in the 
fins. A radio receiver in the tail, 
which operates the servo motor, 
completes the bomb installation. 

► Six Frequencies — In the plane, 
the bombardier operates a small 
control box with a lever which 
moves to left or right. The control 
box transmits on any of six fre- 
quencies, permitting simultaneous 
drops of six different bombs, each 
controlled by a different bom- 
bardier. ' 

The bomb is dropped, after 
sighting with a bombsight. About 
10 seconds after it leaves the plane 
a 1,000,000 candlepower flare on 
the tail of the Azon is automatic- 
ally ignited. By following this flare 
with his eye the bombardier can 
detect left-right errors as small as 
five- to ten-feet at an altitude of 
15,000-ft. He corrects these by 
pushing the control box handle 
left or right. A capable bom- 
bardier can operate the control 
successfully after 6 to 8 practice 
drops. 


Visibility is a limiting factor on 
the use of the bomb, and enemy 
fighter and flak interference also 
makes it difficult for the bombar- 
dier to steer the bomb accurately. 
For these reasons the Azon was 
not as successful in Italy, where it 
was first tried, as in later missions 
in Burma, in 1945. With 127 
Azons dropped in seven Burma 
missions 14 bridges were con- 
firmed destroyed, one probable and 
two possible, all within 15 days. 
► Range Problem — Still another 
limiting factor is the fact that 
there is no provision for control- 
ling the bomb's range, and the 
azimuth control therefore tends to 
cause the bomb to lose range and 
fall short of its target. For this 
reason the Azon has been best used 
against long narrow targets such 
as bridges, railroads and landing 



P-80 TOW-NOSE: 

Increased range for AAF jet fight- 
ers may be provided by towing 
them with full fuel load to com- 
bat areas. This is indicated by the 
Wright Field disclosure shown 
above; an experimental nose de- 
sign for the P-80 Shooting Star 
with towing attachment. 


Passage of Lea bill still leaves 

final federal aid program facing 

Congressional conference con- 
flict. 

Passage of the Lea bill, pro- 
viding for federal aid in airport 
development, completes action on 
the second of the two such pro- 
posals [the other being the bill 
of Sen. Pat McCarran (D-Nev.)] 
but still leaves far from complete 
Congressional work on an airport 
program. 

Enactment of the Lea bill, with 
its provision that federal money 
can go either to states or munici- 
palities, presages disagreement 
when Senate and House conferees 
attempt to reconcile differences 
between it and the McCarran pro- 
posal which channels federal 
money through states. 

► Report Forecast — Informed ob- 
servers expect the conference re- 
port will recommend a set-up sim- 
ilar to that prescribed in the Lea 
bill, but that a further vote on 
the proposition will be necessary 
in both houses. In that case, it 
will not be unexpected if the Sen- 
ate reaffirms its stand for chan- 
neling through states. This would 
mean further meetings of the con- 
ferees. 

The report *when accepted, no 
matter what its form, will still be 
merely authorization for CAA to 
direct the spending of federal 
funds on airports in conjunction 
with other public agencies. The 
program cannot begin until an ap- 
propriation is obtained. While the 
House Appropriations Committee 
generally regards an authorization 
as a directive, it does not always 
accept the amount. Some signifi- 
cance is seen in the fact that Rep. 
Clarence Cannon (D-Mo.), chair- 
man of the House Appropriations 
Committee, roundly condemned 
the Lea bill in debate. 

Major differences between the 
Lea and McCarran bills that will 
have to be resolved by the con- 
ferees are: 

► Expenditures — $75,000,000 an- 
nually for five years by the Mc- 
Carran proposal: $65,000,000 an- 
nually for 10 years by the Lea 
bill, with an additional $50,000,- 
000 to go to territories and pos- 
sessions. Federal contribution 
would have to be equalled by other 
public money under both bills. 

► Allocation of Funds — By McCar- 
ran, through states unless a state 
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has no appropriate authority; by 
Lea, through any public agency 
unless state law specifically pro- 
vides to the contrary. 

► Apportionment of funds — By 
McCarran, 65 percent of funds for 
Class I, II and III airports; 35 
percent for larger fields which 
must be individually approved by 
Congress; by Lea, 75 percent of 
funds to be apportioned among 
states according to population and 
area, the remaining 25 percent to 
be used at the discretion of the ad- 
ministrator of the program. 

Surplus Plant Plan 
Backed By NPA 

Proposals that surplus aircraft 
plants be made available to the 
industry on leases based on ex- 
pected revenue have been seconded 
by the National Planning Associa- 
tion in its omnibus recommenda- 
tions on national aviation policy. 
The same idea has been put be- 
fore surplus officials previously by 
the aircraft industry. 

NPA asked for special treat- 
ment for aircraft plants “when the 
preservation of their specialized 
characteristics is stated by the 
armed services to be essential to 
national defense.” Title to such 
plants should be retained by the 
armed services, NPA's aircraft in- 
dustry advisory committee stated. 

► Lease. Key — General principle of 
financial benefit to the govern- 
ment should not outweigh other 
considerations. Specifically, the re- 
port declared, leases should be 
keyed to volume of production “to 
enable aircraft manufacturers to 
carry war-built facilities during 
the period of reduced volume of 
business which will follow the war, 
so that they will be available for 
expansion in the event of an emer- 
gency.” 

In advocating that "industrial 
channels be used in the normal 
way” in disposal of all aeronauti- 
cal material, NPA advanced the 
thought that while manufacture 
of some items thus would be temp- 
orarily impeded, there would be 
great long-term benefits arising 
from widespread distribution of 
"less expensive surplus material.” 

Although normal trade channels 
are being used in disposal of some 
aeronautical material, notably en- 
gines and components, there is re- 
luctance at the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., disposal agency for 
aviation surpluses, to go all the 
way. 


Fee Suggested For NACA Work 


The peacetime economy trend, 
which apparently will have to be 
bucked on all programs involving 
Federal expenditures and affect- 
ing the aviation industry, was 
evidenced at a House appropria- 
tions committee hearing on the 
first post-war recision bill. 

Chairman Clarence Cannon 
(D-Mq.) argued that aircraft 
manufacturers sh.ould be required 
to pay for the research services of 
the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. 

► Research Stand — Dr. J. C. Hun- 
saker, NACA chairman, took the 
position that the fundamental re- 
search done by the NACA, in the 
first instance, is for the benefit of 
the military services, not manu- 
facturers, and although manufac- 
turers do benefit from the re- 
search findings of NACA, so do 
the air transport companies and 
the general public which pur- 
chases aircraft and travels in air- 

Dr. Hunsaker points out that 
NACA research is directed to- 
ward advancing air transportation 
and improving its safety facilities 


for the traveling public. Can- 
non persisted, however, that “the 
service you are giving is to the 
individual manufacturers who 
will make use of it to increase 
their profits.” 

"You would be in a better po- 
sition to select your clients if you 
treated them all alike,” Cannon 
told Dr. Hunsaker, “and tell them 
‘here we are rendering service, 
we want to render service, and 
we are prepared to render service 
at a fair price.’ That would be 
nothing more than fair and noth- 
ing more than businesslike, and 
in that way doubtless many in- 
consequential applications made 
to you might be weeded out, and 
you would then be in a position 
to devote all of your time and 
service to those who really need 

► Public Interest — Dr. Hunsaker 
replied that “for some 29 years 
we have tried to operate — and I 
believe with a fair measure of 
success — with the idea not to have 
any particular clients. We are 
serving the public interest.” 


Insurance Rates 
Hold Despite Study 

While studying with a great 
deal of interest the report on 
liaison plane accidents of the Office 
of Flying Safety of the AAF, 
(Aviation News, Oct. 15), leading 
aviation insurance underwriters 
generally feel AAF's experience 
has been too meager to afford a 
basis for reexamination of insur- 

It is pointed out in particular 
that: 1, in peacetime private flyers 
do much' more flying annually 
than the AAF’s total for all the 
war years, and with a lower acci- 
dent rate; 2, a principal cause of 
AAF liaison plane accidents was 
unfamiliarity with lighter, lower- 
powered aircraft, while private 
flyers customarily do the bulk of 
their flying in the same general 
type of aircraft on which they 
learned. 

► Rates Not Answer — Further, avi- 
ation underwriters believe rate re- 
adjustments are not the answer 
to the problem of insurance for 
the private flyer. Rates merely re- 
flect accident experience, they de- 
clare, emphasing that the primary 
question is one of promoting 
safety. 

Looking toward this goal, it is 
expected a new plan of inspection 


by underwriters’ representatives 
will be revealed soon. In addition 
to fostering safety education, these 
inspectors would occupy much the 
same role as plant representatives 
of industrial insurance companies. 
They would cover small airports, 
discuss repair and maintenance 
problems with flyers and opera- 
tors, while also seeking to protect 
the insurance company’s funda- 
mental risk. 



BOEING CAR: 

Edward C. Wells, Donald J. Euler 
and Norbert A. Collins, Boeing 
Aircraft engineers, designed this 
automobile, the drawings of which 
were taken from the Official 
Gazette of the U. S. Patent Office. 
Boeing officials say they do not 
contemplate entering the automo- 
tive field, but possible design or 
portion may be sold to existing 
automobile manufacturers. 
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SIAMESE’ HEINKELS: 

Revealed in this haze obscured flight photo is one of the most novel 
German aircraft techniques; coupled by a "Siamese" wing section 
mounting a 1,580-hp. BMW powerplant, two twin-engine Heinkels are 
joined to form the He-lllZ intended as a glider tug. The fifth engine 
on the combination gives the double ship both liquid and air cooled 
engines for a high speed of about 297-mph. Overall length is 53-ft., 
7-ins. and width is 115-ft. 


Huge Soviet Clipper' 
Still In Service 

Wall of secrecy cracked as Mar- 
tin learns of mammoth craft’s 
service with Russian Navy. 

The wall of secrecy which the 
Russians kept around the where- 
abouts and operation of the Soviet 
Clipper, largest flying boat of its 
day, finally has cracked with in- 
formation received by its original 
builder, Glenn L. Martin Co., that 
the sumptuous skyliner of 1937 is 
still flying after nearly eight years 
of service. 

The craft is being used as a 
patrol bomber and transport with 
the Red Navy. The Soviet Clipper 
was flown from Baltimore to New 
York in January 1938, disassem- 
bled and put aboard a Russian 
freighter. Since that time the 
aviation industry has wondered 
and speculated over her fate. 

► More Planned — It was known 
that officials of Amtorg Trading 
Co. who sailed with the ship, car- 
ried blueprints and a license from 
Glenn L. Martin to mass produce 
the flying boats in Russian fac- 
tories. But no word came back of 
the Clipper participating in Rus- 
sia’s expanding air operations. 

Information reaching the Mar- 
tin company from Russian sources 
said the Clipper made a mysterious 
4,000-mile flight on a mission so 
secret that its nature cannot yet 
be revealed. 

Throughout the war, Russian 
sources disclosed, the Soviet Clip- 
per, stripped of her luxurious fit- 
tings, was used as a patrol bomber, 
a carrier for paratroops, and to 
evacuate the wounded after the 
Nazis smashed through the Cri- 
mean defenses to the Black Sea. 
She operated from bases on the 
Black and Caspian seas. 

► Armada Fate — It was under- 
stood that only the coming of the 


war with Germany in 1941 pre- 
vented Russia from building an 
armada of the seaplanes. It was 
reported that a big plant for the 
manufacture of the flying boats 
had been built on the Sea of Azov. 
The plant had been tooled and 
production lines were in motion, 
with the first Russian-built clipper 
being readied for flight, when the 
Nazis overran Kiev, Kharkov and 
Odessa. Following their scorched 
earth policy, the Russians blew up 
the factory, together with the com- 
pleted and partly completed ships. 

Stripped of non-essential weight, 
the 2,400-mile range of the craft 
was vastly extended. By operating 
from bases in the Caspian Sea, 
85.5-ft. below sea level, she was 
able to takeoff with heavier loads 
than the 62,000-lbs. gross weight 
specified in design. 

Prior to the construction of the 
Martin Mars, the Soviet Clipper 
was the largest flying boat ever 
built by the Glenn L. Martin Co. 
It had a span of 157-ft. as com- 
pared with the 130-ft. span of the 
China, Hawaiian and Philippine 
Clippers built for Pan American. 

Canadian Plane Sales 

Forty-five aircraft and 110 en- 
gines were sold last month by 
Canada’s War Assets Corp., gov- 
ernment surplus disposal agency, 
for $548,206, bringing total air- 
craft sales to $4,357,891. 

Among these sold were 29 
Cessna Crane twin-engine trans- 
ports; eight Anson IV twin-engine 
transports; three Spartan train- 
ers; two Fleet Finch trainers, a 
De Havilland Menasco Moth, a 
Hurricane and a Noorduyn Norse- 

► Some Exported — Of the total 752 
aircraft sold to Sept. 30, Canadians 
purchased 442 and sales outside 
Canada were 310, those outside 
going to the United States, Mexico 
and Cuba. 


SPA Advisors 

Principal topics of discus- 
sion last week at the Surplus 
Property Administration’s in- 
dustry advisory committee 
meetings concerned release of 
four-engine transports and 
spare parts, and lease terms for 
aircraft and plants. 

► On the Air Transport Indus- 
try Advisory Committee were: 
E. V. Rickenbacker, Eastern 
Air Lines; C. R. Smith; Ameri- 
can; E. I. Whyatt, Northwest; 
C. E. Woolman, Delta; Luther 
Harris, PCA; Robert Lees, 
TWA; W. C. Mentzer, United; 
S. T. Tipton, Air Transport As- 
sociation; H. A. Schrader, In- 
ternational Association of Ma- 
chinists, AFL; Ernst J. Moran, 
United Automobile Workers, 
and James E. Nolan of UAW's 
Airline Mechanics department; 
and Ted Silvey, chairman of 
the CIO reconversion commit- 
tee. 

► At the Aircraft Industry Ad- 
visory Committee meeting 
were: Moran and Scrader; E. 
B. Newill, of Allison; T. E. 
Tillinghast, sales manager of 
United Aircraft; James P. 
Murray, Boeing; H. C. Tafe, 
Consolidated Vultee; Burdette 
Wright, Curtiss-Wright; J. 
Carlton Ward, Jr., Fairchild; 
Glenn L. Martin; and Alfred 
Marchev, Republic Aircraft 


Davison Leaves AAF 

Brig. Gen. F. Trubee Davison, 
assistant chief of Air Staff since 
1941, and well known in aviation, 
is now on terminal leave prior to 
leaving active duty. 

Gen. Davison, who was the first 
assistant Secretary of War for Air, 
is returning to his position as pres- 
ident of the American Museum of 
Natural History, but will be avail- 
able to Gen. H. H. Arnold on a 
consultant basis. 

Canadian Fairchild Net 

Fairchild Aircraft, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, reports net profits for the 
year ending June 30, 1945, at 
$165,032 as compared with $53,218 
last year. Operating profit was 
$650,912 as against $604,818. 
Taxes were $398,254 as against 
$406,961. Surplus forward was 
$649,996 as against $127,360 last 
year. Current assets stood at $4,- 
424,267 and current liabilities at 
$3,478,752. Working capital was 
$943,535 as compared to $478,487 
last year. 
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SPECIAL AIR SERVICES 

CHARTER NON-SCHEDULED INTRASTATE 

16 Months’ Intrastate Operation 
Provides Data For Zimmerly Line 

Using three Boeing transports, line reports load factor of 
nearly 60 percent in summer months despite sparse popula- 
tion of territory. 

By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


Operation of regular daily 
scheduled flights over an intra- 
state route of 1,600 miles since 
June, 1944, is providing important 
data for Zimmerly Airlines, and 
other operators and applicants in 
regional air transport. 

Albert L. Zimmerly, president, 
and associates were in Washing- 
ton, D. C., last week for oral argu- 
ment on CAB examiners’ recom- 
mendation that Empire Air Lines, 
organized to make the application 
and to take over an expanded sys- 
tem, be given interstate connec- 
tions serving 12 communities in 
Oregon, Washington and Nevada. 

► No Mail — As an uncertificated, 
intrastate carrier, Zimmerly Air- 
lines carries no mail, considers that 
regulations prevent it from ad- 
vertising outside Idaho or in giv- 
ing the public information about 
connections with trunk lines. 

It cannot make reservations re- 
quested from outside the state, 
and does not carry cargo of any 
kind because most of it has inter- 
state origin. If the Board follows 
the examiners’ recommendations. 
Empire will take over, with all 
these privileges. 

The present intrastate Zimmerly 
Airlines is making scheduled daily 
flights totaling 1,060 miles, be- 
tween Coeur d’Alene in the North 
via Lewiston, Boise, Twin Falls, 
Burley, Pocatello, to Idaho Falls 
"in the Southeast. Boise, the largest 
station, has 25,000 population. 

► Safety Record — A fixed base op- 
erator, Zimmerly, with his brother, 
started with one plane in 1934, 
has never had an injury to a stu- 
dent or passenger. From June 12 
to Oct. 22, 1944, Zimmerly car- 
ried 2,237 passengers 511,790 pas- 
senger miles on 538 flights. Of 
these, 84 flights were flown with 
a Travelair six-passenger, single- 


engine plane with a 350-hp. 
Wright powerplant. All other 
flights were with 3-passenger 
Cessnas. 

Of 428 scheduled flights only 10 
were interrupted and one canceled 
by weather. In addition to the 
scheduled flights, 110 extra sec- 
tions were flown. According to data 
filed with CAB, Zimmerly car- 
ried only passengers on this op- 
eration and had revenues with a 
7-cent per mile fare of $27,816 
from June 1 to Sept. 30, 1944, an 
average of 14.77 cents per mile. 
Flying operations cost $17,719 or 
9.41 cents per mile and ground 
operations were $11,306, or 6 
cents a mile, resulting in a loss of 
$1,209, or .64 cent per mile. 

From Oct. 22, 1944, to Nov. 5, 
1944, there were 251 passengers, 
or an average load factor of 60.9. 
The company believes that many 
more passengers would have been 
carried with larger twin-engine 
equipment. 

► Seat Miles — From June 24, 1945, 
when the first Boeing was put on, 


to Ocfc 10, 1,211,350 passenger 
seat miles were flown with 721,250 
occupied seat miles, giving a load 
factor of 59 percent, revenue pas- 
sengers totaling 3,288. Between 
July 29 and October 6 the load 
factor was 61 percent with a total 
of 2,241 passengers, whose trips 
averaged 211.3 air miles. 

In the three month period end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1945, the company 
derived from passenger fares, plus 
excess baggage charges, 38.144 
cents per revenue mile. Zimmerly 
figures its loss for the period at 
5.885 cents per revenue mile. The 
present service is performed usu- 
ally by two of the planes. With 
night maintenance, one could do 
the job. The third one augments 
Zimmerly’s equipment for his ex- 
tensive base operations, and is a 
standby for extensions in case the 
certificates are granted. 

The mileage charge to passen- 
gers has been 6’/2 cents to 9 cents 
per mile, depending on distance 
traveled. Zimmerly contends the 
59 and 61 percent load factors, at 
those rates, in his State with 83,- 
000 square miles and only 500,000 
people, proves the need for and 
potential earning power of the 
proposed services. 

He believes that “with a reason- 
able amount of mail pay, approxi- 
mately 35 to 40 cents per pound,” 
passenger fares can be reduced to 
6 cents or less per air mile, and 
allow a substantial profit. 

► Charter business alone by Zim- 
merly totaled 391 passengers in 
1943 and 251 in the first nine 
months of 1944. 

Zimmerly told the CAB that 
$400,000 will be necessary to fi- 
nance Empire at its inception. Of 
this, $25,000 will represent organi- 
zation and route development ex- 



Straight-Line Time Saver: One of Zimmerly’s Boeing 247D’s passing 
the Seven Devil mountains on the one hour and 22 minute run be- 
tween Lewiston and Boise, over the Snake River Hell Canyon, world’s 
deepest. The trip by train, through Oregon and Washington, takes 19 
hours. 
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Canada Approves Charter Flying; 
Survey to Decide Feeder Policy 

Air Transport Board, licensing both scheduled and non- 
scheduled services, following liberal lines; expects returning 
veterans to get new permits. 


pense, $57,790 working capital, and 
$317,210 capital expenditures, in- 
cluding $182,400 for planes, $72,- 
000 for engines, $12,000 for pro- 
pellers, and $50,810 for ground 
equipment. 

What shall be done about in- 
trastate services like Zimmerly’s 
is one of the difficult problems fac- 
ing the Board. 

► Spokesmen inside the Board ad- 
mit privately that a number of 
uncertificated operators are cross- 
ing state borders on an “off sched- 
ule” basis, and nothing is being 
done about it. The operators sim- 
ply vary slightly an unpublished 
schedule, and let it pass for a non- 
scheduled operation. Zimmerly is 
an exception, he publishes his 
schedule, and files it, and crosses 
no state line. 

Zimmerly’s proposed interstate 
extension, as approved by the ex- 
aminers, would reach Wenatchee 
via Walla Walla, Washington; 
touch Pendleton, La Grande, Baker 
and other Oregon points between 
Walla Walla and Boise, Idaho; and 
extend from Boise for a connec- 
tion with United at Reno, Nevada. 

Mexico Spanning Airline 
Reveals Sale Negotiations 

Aerovias Azteca, holder of Mex- 
ican air freight and passenger 
route certificates extending the 
length of Mexico, and a Mexican 
franchise to fly from Mexico City 
to Paris via New Orleans and 
New York, subject to U. S. and 
French approval, may have new 
owners within the next few weeks. 

Pasadena and Los Angeles busi- 
ness men who started Azteca with 
two Budd Conestogas have halted 
operations and released most of 
their employees. Sales negotia- 
tions are admitted by the owners. 


Airline Competition 

Pacific Coast Airways has 
ceased non-scheduled Los An- 
geles-San Francisco service 
after about a month of opera- 
tion. Its ten, three and four- 
passenger planes began service 
Aug. 1 and for a time carried 
capacity loads of civilians un- 
able to get on priority-crowded 

Officials reduced fares to a 
tariff slightly higher than that 
of scheduled carriers, but were 
unable to regain business vol- 
ume which they foresaw would 
be cut by the end of airline 
priorities. The company con- 
tinues on a charter basis. 


The Canadian Air Transport 
Board is pursuing a liberal policy 
in approving non-scheduled air 
service applications, but is speci- 
fying in some individual permits 
that the Board “must be free to 
develop scheduled services with 
a view to public convenience and 
necessity without regard to earlier 
non-scheduled licenses granted in 
any area.” 

The Board also is making clear 
in some permits for non-scheduled 
services that: 

► “The granting of this license 
gives to the applicant no right to 
develop any scheduled commer- 
cial air service or any precedence 
in obtaining a license for the op- 
eration of any scheduled commer- 
cial air service.” 

Public convenience and neces- 
sity has been given as the reason 
for the licenses. The Board some 
time ago ruled that all air ser- 
vices, scheduled or non-scheduled, 
must be licensed. 

Meanwhile, applications for non- 
scheduled operations are increas- 
ing each month. 

► Major Role — In a country which 
depends on the airplane for vir- 
tually all transportation in wide 
areas of woods and undeveloped 
territory, non-scheduled aviation 
has attained an importance to 
scattered communities which will 
never be duplicated throughout 
most of the U. S., where surface 
transportation is well developed. 
Density of traffic, however, will 
probably always be less than the 
potential here. 

The Canadian Air Transport 
Board, in addition to liberal. ap- 
proval of new non-scheduled 
services, is now surveying the 
country preparatory to making 
recommendations for feederline 
services to open up or connect iso- 
lated areas with trunk lines. 

Board officials believe returning 
air force veterans will apply for 
many of these new routes. Many 
discharged flyers have already 
sought government financial as- 
sistance in the form of re-estab- 
lishment credits for launching 
bush feeder services. Such as- 
sistance is to be granted if public 
need for the air routes is shown. 


Recent applications and permits 
for non-scheduled services which 
can be termed typical in Canada 
include the following: 

► Laurentian Air Services, Ltd., is 
permitted to continue a charter 
service from Ottawa, for land or 
seaplanes, winter and summer. 
This service was established in 
1936. 

► George Irwin, operating one 
Waco, is licensed to operate a non- 
scheduled charter service from 
Toronto Island Airport. He has 
been flying since 1929 and prior 
to September, 1939, had carried 
5,435 passengers. 

His service aids business men 
and tourists going to northern On- 
tario points off rail, bus and 
scheduled air services. The license 
was granted “having in mind the 
size and location of the city of 
Toronto” as public convenience 
and necessity. 

► Austin Airways, Ltd., Nicholson, 
Ont., requests a license to operate 
non-scheduled charter service at 
Nakina, Ont., to serve tourists, fur 
traders, fishing camps and pros- 
pectors in Northern Ontario. Aus- 
tin also is licensed to operate from 
South Porcupine, Ont., for tourists 
and mining and timber workers. 

► Kepler Aviation, Ltd., Calgary, 
requests a license for a charter 
service out of Calgary for passen- 
gers and cargo to licensed air- 
ports within range of the aircraft 
to be used. 

► Leavens Bros., Toronto, requests 
permission to make passenger and 
cargo charter flights from Toronto 
to any airport in Canada, New- 
foundland, and the U. S. 

► Malibu Seaero Service, Ltd., is 
permitted to operate from Van- 
couver Airport to develop its own 
tourist business between Van- 
cduver and Princess Louisa Inlet 
where the company operates a re- 
sort. It will also use its aircraft 
for charter service to salmon can- 
neries, timber and mining centers 
on the cost. 

► Johannesson Flying Service, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, requests a license for 
charter service from Winnipeg to 
any points within economical op- 
erating range, carrying passen- 
gers and freight. 
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Bill Gets There Quickly, Easily and 
Safely in the FAMOUS PIPER CUB 
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NPA Asks Subsidy 
For New Services 

Planning Committee recom- 
mends U. S. aid if outlook is fa- 
vorable for eventual self-support. 
“Local inter-community air 
transportation services should be 
encouraged where such services 
appear likely tQ approach self- 
support in a reasonable length of 
time,” the Advisory Committee on 
the Aircraft Industry reports to 
the National Planning Association. 

"Such encouragement might be 
afforded by subsidizing one or 
two local experimental services in 
each of the major areas of the 
country,” the committee suggests. 
“Initial subsidies should be on a 
sufficient scale to insure a sound 
operation, but the subsidy arrange- 
ment should be subject to review." 

The committee expresses the 
opinion that unscheduled and pri- 
vate flying “offer an even greater 
commercial potential than sched- 
uled air transportation.” 


Non-scheduled aviation, includ- 
ing private flying, will represent 
a billion dollar a year market, 
John H. Geisse, Personal Flying 
Assistant to the Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics, told a Detroit 
engineering group. 

Other pertinent extracts of his 

► In 1939 there were approxi- 
mately 13,000 airplanes in non- 
scheduled operation and they flew 
roughly 178,000,000 miles. This 
represents an annual expenditure 
on non-scheduled flying of about 
$ 20 , 000 , 000 . 

► All surveys of the post-war 
market for non-scheduled flying 
with which I am familiar indicate 
that the public is prepared to in- 
crease this expenditure to over a 
billion dollars a year. This is an 
increase of not 5 or 10 to 1, but 
50 to 1. 

► The most promising post-war 
activity I know of will be the 
‘Fly Yourself’ services, which will 
permit you to rent an airplane at 
one city and turn it in at another. 
There will be many pilots who 
will not have a sufficiently strong 
desire to fly to devote special 
time to satisfy this desire around 
an airport. But they would, if 
they could, combine their flying 
with trips that they would have 
to make anyway by some other 
means of transportation. Such a 
service would be able to secure a 


In recommending short-term or 
experimental certificates for one 
or two community air transport 
services in each region, the com- 
mittee follows the previously an- 
nounced plan of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, which by the end 
of this year probably will have 
granted three-year permits to a 
number of regional feeder airlines 
which will carry mail and passen- 
gers on short haul routes at a 
frequency of at least two round 
trips a day. It has been estimated 
that the number of such certifi- 
cates will run up to eight for the 
country. 


Few Feederliners 
Sold By Canadians 

Despite rumors in this country, 
few Beechcraft or other small 
transports suitable for charter and 
short-haul passenger service are 
available in Canada as surplus. 

War Assets Corp., Canadian gov- 
ernment surplus disposal agency 


high factor of utilization of its 
equipment and hence should be 
able to bring the cost of such ser- 
vice down to where there would 
not be much, if any, increase in 
the expense of the trip. 

► Fortunately, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act permitted the CAB to ex- 
empt classes of air carriers from 
economic regulation, and all 
classes except scheduled air car- 
riers are now so exempt. Also, a 
recent examiners report to the 
Board recommended that private 
capital be permitted to embark 
on a service which would de- 
velop into a scheduled operation 
without a certificate of conven- 
ience and necessity, if the opera- 
tion did not conflict with the 
operations of a certificated car- 
rier. If this recommendation can 
be and is accepted by the Board, 
I believe it would result in the 
establishment of many services 
which can not be established 
otherwise. 

► We have only scratched the sur- 
face in the development of non- 
scheduled flying. The progress 
made in the development of mili- 
tary flying in the few years of 
war by an all-out development 
program should tell us now what 
can be done in improving non- 
scheduled flying if we possess the 
confidence, imagination, and the 
daring required to do the job. 


Airline 'Charter’ 

The airlines Will welcome 
last week’s repeal by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board of an eco- 
nomic regulation requiring cer- 
tificated air carriers to obtain 
CAB approval before making 
charter flights. 

Many who have expressed a 
desire to experiment with the 
charter carriage of perishable 
produce now will be free to do 

► None Pending — No applica- 
tions for the required approval 
were pending, the most recent 
having been that of TWA for 
permission to operate charter 
flight for the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, which 
was granted. 

The rescinded section was 
239.1 of the economic regula- 


reports that the RAF Transport 
Command has offered it only three 
Spartons, which were sold for for- 
eign resale, because the ship can- 
not be licensed in Canada, to Siple 
Aircraft Ltd., Montreal, at an 
average price of $5,000. Siple op- 
erates a cargo air service from 
Florida throughout the West In- 

► Only two Beeches have been 
turned over to the corporation. 
One was sold for $16,500 to Chas. 
H. Babb & Co., in the U. S. The 
other went to a northern Canada 
service for $12,000. 

Caribbean Cargo 
Operation Starts 

Aero Transport Corp. of Tampa 
has started non-scheduled and 
contract cargo service in the 
Caribbean and South American 
areas using six giant Stranraer 
Canadian built flying boats which 
were declared surplus by the 
Canadian government early this 
year. 

The line has been operating 
charter cargo hauls into Havana 
regularly for several weeks, and 
more recently a route to Haiti, 
Dominican Republic and Puerto 
Rico was added, according to W. 
B. Haggerty, president. A mini- 
mum of three charter flights a 
week on the Tampa-Havana run 
is anticipated soon. 

► Colombia Service — Cargoes also 
will be carried from Colombia 
into Havana, and seafoods will be 
flown to Tampa from Cuba. 


Billion Dollar Yearly Market 
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• Nineteen years ago. Breeze pioneered the development of radio ignition shielding for 
aircraft engines. Today, Breeze products guard airline radio reception and transmission 
from interference wherever airliners fly in the service of the nation. From border to border 
and from coast to coast... on every air transport system in the 
United States... applications of Breeze Radio Ignition Shield- 
ing, Flexible Shielding Conduit and Fittings, and other parts 
aid in maintaining the dependable communications vital to 
airline operating efficiency. 

Against this background of performance. Breeze looks for- 
ward to the future with confidence ... a future in which the 
perfectly shielded circuits which Breeze products make pos- 
sible will find ever wider use in protecting the sensitive new 
electronic devices of the super-transports of tomorrow. 
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G-E Harnesses Jet, Propeller 
In New Single Powerplant Unit 

Wartime project, just disclosed, opens new propulsion field; 
extensive preliminary testing shows gas turbine arrangement, 
boosting prop drive with jet thrust, allows almost unlimited 
power possibilities for future air giants. 


A new type aircraft powerplant 
which, through two-way harness- 
ing of gas turbine force, drives a 
propeller and boosts with jet 
thrust simultaneously has been 
developed by General Electric Co. 

This new G-E project, developed 
under wartime pressure and just 
now disclosed, opens a new field 
for civilian airplane propulsion de- 
velopment in the opinion of AAF 
and General Electric engineers. 
Designed primarily to drive large 
high-speed military transports and 
bombers, this Propjet, as G-E calls 
it, has been subjected to rigid test 
stand runs and in June of this 
year was installed in an experi- 
mental Army plane of advanced 
design. 

► How It Works — The gas turbine 
with propeller is designed for in- 
stallation in the wings of multi- 
engine aircraft or in the nose of 
single-engine planes. The air 
rams into the hose of the propjet 
through ducts opening forward. 
This air is compressed by axial 
flow units in the forward part of 
the engine and then forced - into 
combustion chambers. There, fuel 
is injected and burns intensely. 
This raises the temperature and 
velocity of the gases when, with 


great energy, they strike the buck- 
ets of the turbine wheel. The tur- 
bine, spinning more than 10,000 
times a minute at a temperature 
of more than 1,500 degrees Fah- 
renheit, absorbs the major part of 
the energy in the gases. 

The turbine powers the com- 
pressor and through reduction 
gears drives the propeller. Reac- 
tive thrust created by the energy 
remaining in the gases passing 
through the turbine wheel and dis- 
charging is utilized in jet propul- 


sion so that the propjet combines 
both propeller and jet power. 

The power generated by these 
new units is great and G-E engi- 
neers say they see no basic diffi- 
culties in increasing the propul- 
sive output of this type of gas 
turbine to almost any force visual- 
ized as necessary to drive the 
projected giant planes- of the fu- 

► Surface Scratched — Aircraft in- 
dustry engineers who have studied 
this powerplant believe that it is 
the opening of an almost unex- 
plored field. The Navy's new Ryan 
fighter, the Fireball (Aviation 
News, Oct. 1) combines jet and 
reciprocating powerplants which 
may be used separately or to- 
gether. The Fireball has a Wright 
Cyclone radial engine in the front 
and a General Electric jet propul- 
sion engine in the rear. The new 
powerplant developed by G-E 
combines both of these forces in 

Advances in air power estab- 
lished by this new gas turbine as 
outlined by General Electric en- 
gineers are: 

► Lighter Engines — This propjet 



New Type Aircraft Powerplant by G-E: A new field in propulsion de- 
velopments for both military and civilian aircraft has been opened by 
General Electric, with a new type gas turbine which drives a propeller 
and boosts with jet. 
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..COLLINS Autotune* receiver 
for civilian aircraft — 20 lbs. — Vi atr 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
1 1 West 42nd Street, New York 1 8, N. Y. 


frequency shifts are necessary. 

The 51K-1, completely enclosed in its 
case, weighs less than 20 pounds. It fits 
into a standard J4 ATR unit and can be 
stowed in any desirable place in the plane. 
It is completely operated by remote con- 
trol from the pilot's position. The ten Auto- 
tune frequencies can be pre-set anywhere 
within the receiver's range — 2.4 to 18 mega- 
cycles. The power source of the regular 
model is a 24 volt battery. A 12 volt model 
is optional. 

From end to end the 51K-1 is a brilliant 
example of the high Collins standards of de- 
sign, workmanship and performance’ We 
urge you to investigate it fully before mak- 


IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS, IT’S.. 
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type of powerplant will make it 
possible for planes to be powered 
by smaller, lighter weight engines 
while carrying loads at greater 

► Simplicity — The propjet gas tur- 
bine is simple and compact and 
power is developed in a single 
high speed rotor, spinning many 
thousands of times a minute. 

► Engine Vibration Zero — This 
powerplant produces virtually no 
vibration, even when operating at 
maximum power. 

► High Power Continuously — The 
propjet gas turbine functions most 
efficiently and economically when 
producing full power continuously 
during long flights. 

► Speed Reducing Gears — The 
swiftly revolving turbine drives a 
propeller through speed reducing 
gear. Development of this reduc- 
tion gear, G-E believes, is an out- 
standing accomplishment. 

► Fuel — The gas turbine can be 
developed to function efficiently on 
virtually any liquid fuel. Kero- 
sene has been used for actual tests 
thus far. 

► Range — The range of planes 
powered by these powerplants will 
be extensive. When flying at slow 
speeds, at low altitudes, the gas 
turbine uses more fuel than a re- 
ciprocating engine would under 
similar conditions but, when 
operating at full power, the tur- 
bine uses less fuel than a conven- 
tional engine operating at maxi- 
mum power. The turbine functions 
most efficiently at high altitudes. 

► Great Speed — The speed limits 
on planes powered by the new 
turbines are the compressibility 
barriers that are reached by all 
propeller driven planes, some- 
where above 500 miles an hour. 
Planes powered by the propjet 
units can operate over long ranges 
at speeds close to this wall while 
planes driven by reciprocating en- 
gines cruise on long flights at re- 
duced speed. 

► Compared to Pure Jet — Planes 
powered by these new gas turbines 
may not reach the extreme high 
speed attained by the Lockheed 
P-80 Shooting Star. On propeller 
driven aircraft the propeller 
blades are the first part of the 
plane to be affected by the com- 
pressibility barrier. . . .” 

Engineers realize that while this 
new powerplant is an accom- 
plished fact there still is much new 
territory to explore in this new 
field of harnessing turbine power 
for aircraft propulsion. Outstand- 
ing aeronautical engineers, both 
military and civilian, are advanc- 


ing their study, and practical de- 
velopments of major importance to 
swift and economical transporta- 
tion are considered a certainty 
through improvements of this basic 
theory. 

Equipment Tests 
Compiled By AIA 

Technical Service of the Air- 
craft Industries Association has 
just completed a “General put- 
line for Aircraft Equipment Test- 
ing,” containing complete infor- 
mation on tests necessary to de- 
termine suitability of new equip- 
ment for aircraft. 

The booklet, designed to facili- 
tate the incorporation of new and 
revised aircraft accessories and 
equipment into new aircraft, is 
not a specification, as such, but an 
outline of the limits and condi- 
tions of various tests through 
which both manufacturers and 
purchaser may satisfy themselves 
that the part will meet the actual 
conditions of aircraft operation. 

► Industry Aid — Whereas equip- 
ment and accessory testing has 
largely been conducted, through 
necessity, by the aircraft manu- 
facturing industry in the past, de- 
termination of important data on 
their products may now be made 
by the equipment manufacturer 
himself and thereby facilitate its 
sale and use by the aircraft manu- 
facturer. 

Copies of the booklet are avail- 
able from Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation, 610 Shoreham Bldg., 
Washington 5,D. C. 

Allison Purchases 
Bedford Foundry 

War-developed processes and 
techniques of aluminum casting for 
liquid-cooled aircraft engines will 
be carried into peacetime commer- 
cial production by Allison Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corp. 

To accomplish this, the division 
has purchased the aluminum foun- 
dry at Bedford, Ind., which was 
operated during the war by Delco- 
Remy Division of General Motors. 
Enlarging upon the war-special- 
ized use of the castings for air- 
craft, the firm now intends to pro- 
duce units for general industrial 
purposes. The plant will be known 
as the Allison-Bedford Foundry. 

► War Job— Pioneered by the ne- 
cessity of volume production of 
large, complicated, lightweight 
castings for the wartime engine 


program, the techniques used at 
Bedford produced about 14,000,- 
000-lbs. of the units. Originally, 
the foundry supplied cylinder 
heads for liquid-cooled engines 
exclusively. 

Pilot operations at the foundry 
will be underway by the end of 
this month, according to E. B. 
Newill, general manager of the 
Allison Division. In direct charge 
of all Bedford operations will be 
C. M. Jessup, manager of foun- 
dries. Key units of the Delco- 
Remy staff have also shifted to the 
new operation. 

So that the already advanced 
practices at Bedford may be kept 
up to continually advancing 
standards, Allison has also an- 
nounced the transfer to its man- 
agement of the General Motors 
Antioch Foundry, at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. The Ohio plant will 
serve as a testing and experi- 
mental unit for Bedford. Morris 
Bean will continue as manager of 
Antioch. 

Brewster Dissolution 
Asked By Directorate 

Directors of Brewster Aeronau- 
tical Corp., are asking stockholders 
to approve dissolution of the com- 
pany which was one of the Navy’s 
chief problem contractors during 
the war. 

The company’s assets at the close 
of last year were listed at $23,- 
121,919 against current liabilities 
of $20,524,698. The Navy can- 
celled its Brewster contracts last 
July 1. Main plant of the com- 
pany is at Long Island City and, 
in addition, the firm leased from 
Defense Plant Corp., an assembly 
plant at Johnsville, Penna., which 
the government took back upon 
Navy contract cancellation. 

Ground Equipment Firm 
Formed By Lockheed 

Extending its peacetime com- 
mercial operations into produc- 
tion of airplane ground handling 
equipment, in addition to its con- 
struction of aircraft, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., has announced 
formation of the Airquipment Co., 
as an independent division, at 
Burbank, Calif. 

Work to be undertaken by the 
new division includes design, 
manufacture, and merchandising 
of airplane ground handling 
equipment and service tools. 

► Full Line — Stressing the “uni- 
versal” coverage of the division, 
Lockheed asserts it will produce 
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fower plant Research 
\ft where it Counts 


To provide adequate power plant data for 
plane manufacturers and operators, Wright 
Aeronautical tests its Cyclone engines under 
all flight conditions. Special instrument ships 
such as this flying laboratory enable Wright 
Aeronautical to gain experimental data today 
under conditions duplicating those of tomor- 
row’s regular flights. 
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equipment for all sizes and types 
of airplanes for airlines, airports, 
aircraft service stations, and in- 
dividual private plane owners. 

Heading the new company is 
C. P. Turner, veteran of 20 years 
with automobile manufacturing 
firms and subcontracting employee 
of Lockheed for the past three 
years. His assistant general man- 
ager and controller will be New- 
man L. Smith. 

Canada Revises 
Aircraft Programs 

End of all contracts for U. S. 

and Great Britain force produc- 
tion realignment. 

Canadian aircraft plants are re- 
vising their production programs 
with the cancellation of all con- 
tracts for the United States and 
Great Britain. 

The Department of Reconstruc- 
tion and Supply announced at Ot- 
tawa that a contract for 70 
Douglas C-54G transports for the 
Royal Air Force is continuing at 
Canadair Limited, Montreal, a 
government-owned company. 
Latest information from the RCAF 
is that the majority of these 
planes will be required. 

► Airline Needs — Contract at 
Canadair originally was for 50 
DC-4M aircraft for Trans-Canada 
Air Lines’ domestic and trans- 
ocean routes. No announcement 
has been made as to whether any 
of the RCAF C-54’s will be turned 
over to TCA for conversion. 

Meanwhile, Ottawa announced 
that 23 Lancaster bombers, five 
Lincoln bombers, approximately 
50 Mosquito bombers and 17 Har- 
vard advanced trainers are to be 
completed, the first two at Victory 
Aircraft, Toronto; the Mosquitos 
at De Havilland Aircraft of Can- 
ada, Toronto, and the Harvards at 
Noorduyn Aviation, Montreal. 

Cancellation of the Curtiss dive 
bomber contract at Canadian Car 
& Foundry, Ltd., Fort Williams, 
Ont., for the U. S. Navy, left 185 
of these aircraft undelivered. Sub- 
contracts for U. S. producers for 
components of these aircraft also 
were cancelled as was an order for 
the U. S. Army at Canadian Car & 
Foundry’s Montreal plant. 

► Subcontracts — Subcontracts for 
PBY hulls and center sections at 
Canadair from Consolidated Vul- 
tee and subcontracts with Fair- 
child Aircraft, Montreal', for 
Grumman and Chance Vought air- 
craft were also cancelled. Boeing 


September Output 

Military aircraft production 
last month, first full month of 
production since VJ Day, to- 
taled 774 aircraft of all types. 

Shrinkage of the industry is 
pointed up by the fact that in 
September last year the output 
was 7,598 airplanes of all 
types during a short work-day 
month of 26 days including a 
Labor Day week-end. 

► Records Separated — Total 
production of aircraft, civilian 
and military, is not tabulated 
currently in any one office 
since dissolution of the Air- 
craft Resources Control Office 
which turned its records over 
to the Army and Navy Aero- 
nautical Board. A combined 
monthly report may be made 
by the board or the Commerce 
Department, although a deci- 
sion on this has not yet been 
reached. 

The 774 figure for last month 
represented combined produc- 
tion for the Army and Navy 
and included 271 bombers, 272 
fighters, 101 transports, 24 re- 
connaissance, 2 trainers, 16 
communications, 80 special 
purpose and 8 gliders. A 
breakdown on the transports 
showed 26 C-54’s, 25 C-56G’s, 
one C-69, 36 C-46’s, four 
C-64’s and three C-117’s. 


Aircraft, Vancouver, subcontracts 
for B-29 components have been 
very materially reduced. 

Northrop Backlog 
Supports Planning 

A gain of more than $1,000,000 
in net working capital during the 
fiscal year ending -July 31, 1945, 
was reported by LaMotte T. Cohu, 
general manager and chairman of 
the board of Northrop Aircraft, 
who said the end of the war left 
Northrop with a blacklog of $45,- 
000,000 which insures a continua- 
tion of research and development 
projects. 

► Virtually all of Northrop’s con- 
tracts, except for production of the 
Black Widow P-61 were unaffected 
by the war’s end. 

The research program carried 
on included refinement of the 
company’s Flying Wing design, the 
retractable aileron incorporated in 
the Black Widow and the develop- 
ment of the heliarc system of 
welding aluminum and magne- 
sium. Northrop owns basic patents 
on the heliarc process and has ar- 
ranged for nation-wide distribu- 


tion of the specialized equipment 
under a royalty arrangement. 

Northrop’s net working capital 
as of last July 31 amounted to $4,- 
022,870 as compared with $2,958,- 
343 at the end of the previous 
fiscal period and $386,840 as of 
July 31, 1943. The report showed 
that excess profits taxes amount- 
ing to $557,753 paid by Northrop, 
are to be refunded by the govern- 
ment as overpayment and are 
listed as current assets. 

► Sale Values — The 1945 fiscal 
year’s production, including that 
of the P-61, reached a sale value 
of $86,413,350 as compared with 
the previous year’s total of $88,- 
045,089. Net earnings after taxes 
amounted to $747,501, equivalent 
to about $1.85 a share on out- 
standing common stock. These 
earnings compare with $603,516, 
or $1.50 a share reported for the 
year ending July 31, 1944. 

C-W Propeller Division 
Consolidates At Caldwell 

Curtiss-Wright’s Propeller Divi- 
sion has announced plans for con- 
solidating the manufacturing facil- 
ities of its Clifton, N. J., plant with 
those at Caldwell. 

Robert L. Earle, vice-president 
and general manager of the divi- 
sion, said that operating economies 
require that future propeller pro- 
duction be concentrated at Cald- 
well and that the buildings - in 
Clifton are being returned as soon 
as possible *to the owners, the 
Portable Machinery Co., for lease 
to another industry. 

► Worker Rise — The Clifton plant 
operations, which started in 1938, 
consisted of 111 persons who 
moved from the airplane division 
plant in Buffalo. By the end of 
the year about 500 were employed 
and, at the peak of production in 
1943, there were 2,700 workers at 
the Clifton facilities. 

Edo Float Forecast 

With an indicated heavy de- 
mand for metal seaplane floats, 
Edo Aircraft Corp. expects its pro- 
duction figure next year to be sev- 
eral times greater than its pre- 
war output. 

Returning to civilian production, 
the company has begun manufac- 
ture of its series 1320 floats for 
lightplanes, with deliveries sched- 
uled for the latter part of Novem- 
ber. Meanwhile, Edo has an- 
nounced its intention to appoint 
direct distributors for pontoons 
throughout the country. 
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Manufacturers, Airline Operators, Distributors, 
Dealers, Private Flyers DEPEND ON GOODYEAR for— 
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PERSONNEL 


craft 
Inc., and inde- 
pendent indus- 
trial designer, 
has been ap- 
pointed manager 
for Raymond 
Loewy Associ- 
ates, industrial 


in London. Con- 
tacts have "been 1 
re-established with British and 
Swedish clients by Loewy’s, and 
Hunt left this month to set up his 
offices in London. 



W. A. Bratfisch, who has been sales 
engineer in the Dallas district for 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., has been 
transferred to the new aeronautical 
products department with head- 
quarters in Akron. 


Lee Bishop, veteran engineering test 
pilot for Douglas Aircraft Co., has 
joined the staff of Alvin P. Adams 
Associates to compile a comprehen- 
sive survey of airline operational 
methods for clients of the Adams 
Organization. Bishop has been 
operations manager for Mid-Conti- 
nent Airlines and was their chief 


James L. Straight, who has been in 
charge of committee coordination 
for the West Coast Aircraft War 
Production Council, has been p- 
pointed western division executive 
director of National Patent Council, 
a new organization of smaller manu- 
facturers launching a nation-wide 
program in defense of the U. S. 
patent system. 

Verne C. Milligan has been named 
to head the new Mid-Continent Air- 
lines post of superintendent of pas- 
senger service, to centralize all pas- 
senger services in one division. He 
will report directly to the vice- 
president, operations. 

George W. Pfcil, publisher of Avia- 
tion, Aviation News and Air Trans- 
port last week announced the ap- 
pointment of James C. Anthony as 
Chicago district manager of the 
three publications. Mr. Anthony was 
formerly affiliated with Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborne, and was 
copy director of Keeling & Co. of 
Indianapolis. Previous to his ap- 
pointment as Chicago manager, Mr. 
Anthony was sales promotion direc- 
tor of Aviation, Aviation News and 
Air Transport in New York. 

Paul H. Merriman (photo), head of 
the electrical group, tool engineer- 
ing, of Glenn L. 
Martin Co., has 

duties as head of 
the electrical 
and electronics 
section of the 
laboratories of 
the organization. 
Merriman began 
working with 
Martin 12 years 
ago, in the shop. Among his achieve- 
ments were the Martin PBM 
Mariner radar production installa- 
tion and the Martin radio network. 


J. C. Brawner has been appointed 
treasurer for National Airlines. 
Brawner came with NAL in June, 
1944, as assistant to the president. 

Maj. Morris B. Brown (photo), has 
returned to Los Angeles to take 
over the duties 
of vice-president 
of operations for 
Airdrome Trans- 
port, operating 
airport bus ser- 
vice, after serv- 
ing as highway 
control officer in 
the Paris area. 
Before going on 

Brown was auditor and office man- 
ager of Airdrome Transport. He 
first projected modern limousines 
to keep pace with the new luxury 
air transports. 

Paul J. Collins (photo), has been 
appointed personnel director for 
TACA Airways 
Agency, Inc., 
with offices in 
New York and 
Miami. Before 
joining TACA 
he was industrial 
relations direc- 
tor for General 
Aircraft Corp., 
Astoria, L. I., 
and Simmonds 
Aerocessories, Inc., New York. Col- 
lins will be based in New York to 
represent the Central and South 
American airline. 

C. H. Brubaker, associated with 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
for the past five years, has been ap- 
pointed chief industrial engineer at 
Vultee Field. 

Francis D. Miller holds the newly 
created position of director of sales 






INDUSTRY PLAN CHIEF: 

Maj. Howard H. Rosenheim has 
been named chief, industrial plan- 
ning section, Air Technical Ser- 
vice Command to aid in formulat- 
ing long-range industrial plans 
with respect to the post-war air- 
craft industry, disposition of gov- 
ernment-owned plants and equip- 
ment and mobilization of aircraft 
production. He was formerly chief 
of the Post-war Planning Branch 
of the Procurement division. 


training for American Airlines, Inc. 
He will organize and direct a con- 
tinuing program of sales training for 
all American Airlines sales em- 
ployees. 

John D. Waugh (photo), formerly 
technical editor, Propeller Division, 
Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., 
has joined the 
sales department 
of Aeromatic 
Propellers, Kop- 
pers Co., Bart- 
lett-Hay- 
ward division, 

Waugh has just 
returned from a 
two months’ tour of Germany with 
a government technical intelligence 
mission studying German aviation. 
His investigations were concerned 
with the state of development and 
application of all types of aircraft 
propellers. 

George J. Jaco has joined the Swit- 
lik Parachute Co., Trenton, as di- 
rector of sales. He has held a pilot’s 
license for 25 years. 

Marshall B. Taft, formerly of the 
Aero division, Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co., has been made 
assistant to the president of the 
Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia 
subsidiary. For the past three years 
Taft has been administrative assist- 
ant to the vice-president of Aero. 




‘ffuiiriui Voei- "TtlaAe 


Improved social and cultural relations 
inevitably result from improved business relations. 
Business does make friends. 

The acceleration of trade and the development of 
new markets is a task air transportation is 
ideally fitted to perform. This Braniff has recognized 
in proposing a coordinated domestic and international 
system between business centers of the Western 
Hemisphere. Such a system will contribute 
substantially to the good neighborliness of the 
Americas, aiding full employment and prosperity 
among the nations served. 


BRANIFF AIRWAYS 
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George H. Prudden (left), former 
works manager directing Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. Constellation produc- 
tion, has been appointed works man- 
ager of a new unit identified as 
"Factory C.” He will supervise pro- 



duction of a new long-range trans- 
port, probably the Constitution. W. 
G. Dollmeyer (right), becomes 
Lockheed’s new Constellation works 
manager. 

Wood T. Henry, Washington repre- 
sentative for the Sperry Gyroscope 
Co., announced the opening of his 
office in the Hibbs building for the 
representation of other aviation 
manufacturers and airlines. He will 
continue to represent the Sperry 
company. A graduate of the Naval 
Academy, Henry was at one time 
assistant manager for the Atlantic 
division of Pan American Airways. 

Conners-Joyce announce the ap- 
pointment of William B. Sherman as 
sales manager for their New York 
office. He was formerly parts man- 
ager for Bell Aircraft Corp., and 
prior to that was service manager 
for the Brewster Aeronautical Corp. 

William M. Cheatham, recently ap- 
pointed district cargo supervisor for 
Western Air Lines in San Francisco, 
will assist Northern California busi- 
nessmen to utilize air transportation 


for speedy shipment of their com 
modities. Before joining Western, 
Cheatham served as traffic manager 
for Consolidated Vultee in Tucson. 

Marjorie Lundberg, formerly with 
the St. Paul Dispatch and St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, has joined Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways as public rela- 
tions representative of the Atlantic 
Division at La Guardia Field, N. Y. 

R. D. Kelly, superintendent of de- 
velopment for United Air Lines, has 
been elected by the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers to membership on 
the Daniel Guggenheim board of 
awards for a three year term. 

Capt. James Lund (left), widely 
known West Coast pilot, and C. P. 
Collins (right), former flight ad- 
ministration supervisor for Consoli- 



dated Vultee Aircraft Corp., have 
joined Convair’s expanding com- 
mercial sales organization at San 

Dr. Emerson Day, of Alexandria, 
Va., has been appointed medical di- 
rector of Transcontinental & West- 
ern Air, Inc.’s Intercontinental Divi- 
sion. Dr. Day, who joined the staff 
of the Intercontinental Division on 
September, 1942, has assumed his 
new duties at Washington National 
Airport. 



AIRCRAFT OFFICIALS MEET: 

J. H. Kindelberger, president of North American Aviation, Inc., left, 
has been elected chairman of the industry consulting committee of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, which has held its first 
meeting. Pictured with Kindelberger are Dr. J. C. Hunsaker. center, 
chairman of NACA, and William T. Piper, president of the Piper Air- 
craft Co. 


charge of trans- 
Atlantic opera- 
tions. Mr. Leslie 
has been asso- 
ciated with Pan 
American for 
sixteen years, 
since 1941 
I has been man- 
I ager of the com- 
" pany’s Atlantic 
Division. He also helped organize 
PAA’s trans-Pacific division. 



Personnel changes at Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines include ap- 
pointment of Lancelot L. Minor as 
traffic representative in Memphis; 
George J. Edelen as traffic repre- 
sentative in Chicago; Charles S. 
Blood as field auditor with the 
treasury department at Memphis; 
and J. E. Schoenhoft as reservations 
manager at St. Louis. 

Lieut. Harold H. Taylor will join 
Schweizer Aircraft Corp. in its sales 
department. He is a former flying 
instructor and participated in the 
Civilian Pilot Training program of 
CAA. 


Paul E. Moss, formerly sales man- 
ager for the Bendix International 
division of Bendix Aviation Corp., 
has resigned to open his own offices 
as an international trade supervisor. 

Major J. Barnes has been named re- 
gional traffic manager for PCA in 
Knoxville, and Alexander K. Brower 
has been appointed district traffic 
manager in Chicago. Barnes has 
been district traffic manager in Pitts- 
burgh and also was with PCA in 
Washington and Detroit. Before 
joining PCA he was with TWA and 
American Airlines. Brower has 
been in New York as district traffic 
manager. 

John L. Schneider has returned to 
his post with Delta Air Lines as su- 
perintendent of stations, after more 
than three years in the Army Air 
Forces. 


Raymond G. Lochiel, vice-president 
and treasurer of PCA, has been 
elected to life membership in the 
Alumni Society of Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia. He is a graduate 
of the college's commerce depart- 


Leslie B. Osborne, formerly in the 
Army Air Forces, has been appoint- 
ed eastern divisional traffic manager 
for PCA. He will be headquartered 
in New York. Before joining the 
Army, Osborne was with Pan Amer- 
ican Airways and Vega Aircraft Co. 

Frederick M. Peyser, a member of 
the banking firm of Hallgarten and 
Co., New York, has been elected to 
the board of directors of Lear, Inc. 



These men know there is no substitute for the 


Top-Quality of GENERAL TIRES 



Why do the best informed supply men . . . 
top-flight pilots . . . safety-wise commercial 
operators insist on General Airplane Tires? 
Because there’s no substitute for General’s 


proved Top-Quality . . . extra safety. 

It’s General’s kind of quality that makes 
tire safety . . . performance and extra- 
durability a known quantity in aviation. 

General’s leadership in design, plus 
quality-control that begins in General’s 
own cord and rubber mills, keeps General 
Tires always ahead-of-the-field . . . always 
your safest tire specification. 

THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. • AKRON, OHIO 
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Air Industry Capital Balances 
Found Above Market Valuations 

Excess profits tax bonds bring many aircraft companies into 
higher per share bracket than indicated by reported prices. 


Many aircraft companies have 
working capital balances well 
above valuations indicated by ex- 
isting market quotations. Reduced 
to a per share basis, an Aviation 
News analysis discloses some 
startling contrasts in the spread 
between “liquid” assets and cur- 
rent market prices. 

The Reconversion Tax Act, 
placed on the statute books earlier 
this year, is of considerable sig- 
nificance to the aircraft industry 
and its full import is apparently 
not generally recognized. This 
measure provides for the redemp- 
tion of excess profits tax refund 
bonds on January 1, 1946. The 
aircraft industry paid very high 
taxes during the past few years 
and can now anticipate substantial 
refunds. 

Including these excess profits 
tax bonds as current assets, as is 
now proper, the working capital 
picture of most aircraft companies 
is bolstered considerably. The ac- 


companying table presents these 
positions to current market prices 
and other pertinent data. Net 
working capital plus excess profits 
tax refunds are shown for the 1944 
year-end. With earnings estimated 
as closely approaching 1944 levels, 
still further improvement is indi- 

► Another Value — It must be 
recognized that in addition to the 
working capital balances consider- 
able equity is present in the form 
of other assets, which, even at 
forced sale prices, would prove of 
consequential value. 

It can be seen that Bell’s work- 
ing capital as of Dec. 31, 1944 is 
143 percent of the current market 

Similar ratios are: Martin, 133 
percent: Boeing, 115 percent; Con- 
vair, 109 percent and Douglas, 105 
percent. 

► Market Doubts — The explanation 
for these low market prices is 
found in the doubts raised: (1) 


LEADING AIRCRAFT EQUITIES 

Working Capital ami Market Prices 
(Per Common Share) 


94.43 

37.97 

27.46 

37.22 


Beech (a) 

Bell 

•Boeing 

Bendix (a) 

•Cons-Vuitee (b). 

•Curtiss-Wright 

Douglas (b) 

Grumman 

Lockheed 

Martin. 

No. American (a). 

Republic 11.40 11.13 

•United Aircraft (c) 28.03 28.13 

Notes: 

# After extraordinary charges and deductic 


That all* aircraft companies face a 
great deflation in sales and in net 
earnings; (2) that the exact status 
of their financial position may not 
be known until war contracts are 
finally settled with all interested 
government departments; (3) that 
some of these funds may be con- 
sumed as war work is liquidated 
and (4) that it is not known if 
capital distributions will be made 
to stockholders as “war-end” divi- 
dends or how much may be lost in 
ill-advised ventures designed for 
diversification. 

► Guide — The experiences follow- 
ing the first world war may pro- 
vide some helpful guides. The 
“war-baby” companies in the pre- 
vious period were, for the most 
part, engaged in producing for an 
established market. At present, 
the civilian market for aircraft and 
aircraft developments and adapta- 
tions such as radar, are unde- 
veloped compared to their full po- 
tentialities. 

It is nevertheless interesting to 
note that many of the war stocks 
of the last generation sold higher 
in 1919 than at any time during 
the 1914-1918 war period. His- 
torically, the market has never 
placed a high appraisal on war 
earnings and feels more sure of 
war profits after they have been 
secured than while they are being 
accrued. 

It is obvious that the total U. S. 
production of aircraft after World 
War II is not going to decline to 
the pre-war annual level of $300,- 
000,000. The technological prog- 
ress achieved under the stress of 
war has accelerated the commer- 
cial peacetime possibilities of the 
airplane. But many questions re- 
main and temper the enthusiasm 
of realistic investors: 

What about the present world 
surplus of planes, engines and ac- 
cessories? 

► Will jet propulsion make older 
type planes and techniques obso- 
lete? What about the atomic bomb 
and airplanes? 

► How many planes will the world 
airlines need? How many civilians 
will want their own planes and 
will they be able to buy them? 
These are just a few of the ques- 
tions raised — there are many more. 

It is these cross-currents which 
make any categorical conclusion 
almost impossible. Each company 
may approach its problems dif- 
ferently and the intelligent in- 
vestor always looks to the quality 
of the management as a key factor 
in evaluating existing circum- 
stances. 
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CUSTOMER APPROVAL! 



Tools furnished by Wolab Corporation for Globe 
Aircraft's "Swift" included Drill and Assembly Jigs 
and Fixtures and Master Gages. 


Wide, clear vision, easy cabin ac- 
cess, sliding panels for controlled 
airiness, from fully open to com- 
pletely closed, sun-glare protection 
through tinted top panels. All de- 
signed by the builders of the "Swift" 
to meet the personal plane buyers 
exacting approval. The Wolab 
Corporation designs and builds 
drill and assembly fixtures, master 
gages, and other tools with the same 
degree of attention to details, as- 
suring our customers complete sat- 
isfaction in every tool delivered by 
us. 


Contact 

WOLAB CORP. 


for cost and delivery 
estimates on Aircraft 
and Automotive tooling. 

Telephone 4971 
Springfield, Ohio 


TOOLING CONTRACTORS T T H ° E BEST IN THE NATION! 


SPRINGFIELD • OHIO 
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A GREAT LUBRICANT 
FROM A GREAT MANUFACTURER 


With the advent of war, the long-experienced Mid-Continent 
refinery soon developed D-X AVIATION OIL and became 
one of the leading suppliers to the United States and Allied 
Nations. Today, this superior lubricant is available to com- 
mercial aircraft owners. Its characteristics include maximum 
resistance to carbon, sludge and lacquer formations, maximum 
power performance. Its enduring film strength affords com- 
plete lubrication for fast-moving -parts, and it performs under 
the widest of atmospheric temperature ranges. Suitable for 
large and small aircraft. Your inquiry invited. 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 

TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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PRIVATE FLYING 


Liberalized Aircraft Approval 
Sought By CAA Advisory Unit 

Non-scheduled committee meeting also promises outline of 
stand against economic regulation, request for airport desig- 
nation end, and private flying voice in radio planning. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


Attacking ‘‘the critical bottle- 
neck now existing in the approval 
of aircraft as airworthy,” the CAA 
Non-scheduled Flying Advisory 
Committee last week asked im- 
mediate action by Administrator 
T. P. Wright to alleviate the situ- 

The committee recommended 
that the administrator “immedi- 
ately designate approved repair 
stations and other qualified shops 
to certificate aircraft for airworthi- 
ness after repair, annual inspec- 
tions and otherwise.” 

Other actions taken by the com- 
mittee at its recent Denver, Colo., 
meeting included: 

► Naming a sub-committee headed 
by William Mara, Detroit, to pre- 
pare a brief outlining the com- 
mittee’s position opposing econom- 
ic regulation of non-scheduled 
commercial flying for presentation 
during CAB oral argument. 

► Recommended that the adminis- 
trator continue efforts to foster 
state aviation regulations, which 
should be uniform. 

► Recommended immediate aboli- 
tion of requirement for CAA des- 
ignation of airports. 

► Approved a CAA recommenda- 
tion for two pairs of radio channels 
to be set aside for use of private 
pilots whose planes are not 
equipped for full navigation and 
communication service, in order 
to give them benefit of control tow- 
er and communication station in- 
structions on weather and other 
flight information. 

► Named a radio subcommittee 
headed by Harry Playford, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., to work with the 
Radio Technical Aircraft Commit- 
tee and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission on private flyer 
radio problems. The sub-commit- 
tee will be the first voice the pri- 
vate flyer has had in government 


discussions on radio problems. 

Proposed Part 42 of Civil Air 
Regulations, which would provide 
safety regulation for non-sched- 
uled air carriers, came up for de- 
tailed study with majority oppo- 
sition voiced to many of the 
sections, while other parts were 
endorsed. The majority of the 
committee and in many cases the 
whole committee opposed: 

► Proposal requiring a multi-en- 
gine carrier have a full- feathering 


propeller installation. 

Proposals restricting single-en- 
gine aircraft from: overwater op- 
eration beyond safe gliding dis- 
tance; overland operation of 
single-engine seaplanes beyond 
safe gliding distance; night or in- 
strument flight after Dec. 31, 1947. 

► Proposal requiring use of oxy- 
gen in aircraft operating at 10,- 
000-ft. for more than 30 minutes. 

► Proposal requiring two-way ra- 
dio and navigation equipment for 
contact flight in day operation. 

► Proposal requiring a direction 
finder for instrument flight. 

► Proposal imposing flight time 
limitations on pilots. 

► Regulations affecting “second pi- 
lots on aircraft requiring more 
than one pilot.” 

► Proposal to govern day contact 
flight operation prohibiting air- 
craft from flying less than 500-ft. 
from any obstacle. 

► Proposal defining airport mini- 

► Proposal requiring the carrier to 
maintain an operations and main- 
tenance manual and to revise it 
in accordance with the Adminis- 
trator’s requirements. 

► Definition of the air carrier as 



HAWTHORNE AERIAL VIEW: 

Future commercial projects for the Hawthorne School of Aeronautics’ 
facilities at Orangeburg, S. C., the first post-war air view of which is 
shown here, are being studied by Beverly Howard, Hawthorne presi- 
dent, following the termination of military primary flight training for 
American and French cadets at the school. In the four years of oper- 
ation as a military flight school, Hawthorne planes flew the equivalent 
of 32,933,238 miles, with a total of 823,983 landings and takeoffs. Only 
one fatality was reported for the 233,815 hours flown in the American 
training programs, and two fatalities in the French programs which 
totalled 95,516 hours of flight. 
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NEW FLIGHT PHOTO: 

New flight picture of the prototype Commonwealth Trimmer am- 
phibian, three-place personal plane due to go into production in De- 
cember at Commonwealth Aircraft , Inc., Kansas City, shows interesting 
details of the plywood, twin-engine craft, including: clean enclosure of 
retractable landing gear; wing-floats, two flat Continental 85-hp. 
engines. 


"any citizen who undertakes di- 
rectly or indirectly, by lease or any 
other arrangement to engage in air 
transportation.” (It was pointed 
out that this exceeded the limita- 
tions of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
and the authority of the CAB.) 

Besides opposing these items, 
the committee recommended a 
number of changes, the most im- 
portant being: 

► Adding a clause to the require- 
ment for “100 feet per minute 
climb at 5,000-ft. above sealevel” 
for multi-engine planes with one 
engine out. The clause would per- 
mit the administrator to approve 
presently certificated multi-engine 
planes not meeting this require- 
ment, if the safety record of the 
plane was good. (This clause 
would make possible use of Cessna 
Bobcats now used by many op- 
erators after purchase from gov- 
ernment surplus, which would be 
ruled out by this requirement 
otherwise.) 

► Addition to the instrument flight 
requirement for pilots, a clause 
requiring at least 2 hours instru- 
ment time within the preceding 
30 days. 

► Recommendation that a second 
pilot be permitted to log all his 
time at the controls and at least 
50 percent of his time aloft, while 
any additional pilots would be 
given credit for at least 25 percent 
of their time flying. 

► Revision of the proposed weather 
minimums requirement to con- 
form to the newly revised Part 
60 of Civil Air Regulations. 

In line with the committee’s rec- 
ommendations, a group of CAA 
officials in a government plane 


Appointment 
Appointment of Lloyd 
Childs, former Curtiss-Wright 
chief test pilot, as secretary of 
the Non-scheduled Flying Ad- 
visory Committee for CAA has 
been disclosed. Childs is ex- 
pected to take office about the 
first of the year, succeeding W. 
L. Jack Nelson, whose resigna- 
tion is effective Nov. 1. 


made a test on the proposed oxy- 
gen requirement for 10,000-ft., on 
the return trip from Denver to 
Washington. They reported that 
a flight of several hours at 11,500- 
ft. caused no noticeable discom- 
fort to any member of the party, 
thus bearing out the committee’s 
recommendation against this re- 
quirement. 

New 'A & E’ Rules 
Urged By UPMA 

United Pilots & Mechanics As- 
sociation, following a survey of its 
members is recommending to CAA 
that all aircraft & engine mechan- 
ics meeting certain qualifications 
be authorized to make major re- 
pairs to aircraft and return them 
to service without inspection. It 
recommends further that they be 
permitted to make annual air- 
craft inspections and renew air- 
worthiness certificates. 

Qualifications prescribed in- 

► Mechanic must have at least two 


years experience in maintenance, 
repair and alteration of aircraft. 

► Must have no violations against 
him (waiver of this requirement 
permitted in special cases). 

► Must have been regularly en- 
gaged in business for one year 
prior to designation. 

► Must be at least 21 years old. 

► One holder of an “A” license 
and another holding an “E” license 
may function jointly under a simi- 
lar arrangement if properly desig- 

The recommendations followed 
a survey of airport managers, fixed 
base operators, mechanics and pi- 
lots throughout the nation, with 
92.9 percent of the replies favoring 
such an arrangement; only 5.9 
percent favoring the present in- 
spector system, and 1.2 percent 
expressing no opinion. 

The association filed its recom- 
mendations with the CAA Non- 
scheduled Flying Advisory Commit- 
tee for reference to Administrator 
T. P. Wright. 

Jack Nelson Named 
Servair President 

W. L. Jack Nelson, secretary of 
the Non-scheduled Flying Ad- 
visory Committee for CAA since 
its formation last winter, and well 
known in Washington government 
aviation work for the last six 
years, has resigned effective Nov. 
1, to become president of Servair 
Aviation Corp., newly formed 
company which will be distributor 
for the Ercoupe airplane in the 
District of Columbia, the state of 
Virginia, and the Maryland coun- 
ties adjacent to the District. 

J. Wayde Stewart, operator of 
Stewart Airport, Parkersburg, W. 
Va., is vice-president and treas- 
urer of the new Servair organiza- 
tion. Stewart also has the Ercoupe 
distributor contract for West Vir- 
ginia and part of Ohio. 

► Career — Nelson has been in avi- 
ation work for the last 20 years, 
most of that time in the aviation 
insurance business in New York. 
He has been a leader in the cam- 
paign for liberalization of CAA 
and CAR restrictions on private 
flying, and is credited with a major 
part in the organization of the 
Non-scheduled Flying Advisory 
Committee. 

Before the committee was 
formed he had served as assistant 
executive director of War Train- 
ing Service, and earlier as director 
of Aircraft Priorities for the War 
Production Board. 
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40,000 Planes 
Seen 1946 Sales 

Wall Street Journal predicts 
5100,000,000 market by end of 
next year; Continental leads en- 
gine group. 

Delivery of 40,000 personal 
planes by the end of 1946 will be 
made by the 12 to 15 principal 
manufacturers of light aircraft, 
the Wall Street Journal predicted 
last week. On a basis of an aver- 
age unit price of $2,500, this in- 
dicates a $100,000,000 market for 
the period. 

The Journal based its estimate 
on tentative contracts made for 
engines, coupled with sales pro- 
jections based on orders already 
received by plane makers. 

► Engine Leader — Continental Mo- 
tors will furnish the large ma- 
jority of lightplane engines. Air- 
cooled Motors (Franklin) is 
another sizeable factor but Lycom- 
ing, the third big pre-war light- 
plane engine maker “has not 
booked any substantial lightplane 
engine business as far as can be 
ascertained,” the newspaper said. 

Value of engine orders now on 
the books probably exceeds $20,- 
000,000. 

Unit volume of planes in 65 to 
115-hp. class will be larger than 
that in higher-powered planes, but 
fair volume is expected in planes 
up to'450-hp. Growing market is 
seen for planes in the $4,000 to 
$8,000 class, with higher speed. 


Noise Note 

Latest support of engine 
muffling as the proper way 
to eliminate the lightplane’s 
greatest nuisance value, and 
one of the main stumbling 
blocks in the path of urban 
landing facilities — noise — 
comes in a recent engineering 
assertion regarding propeller 
“sounding.” 

With the spinning prop ac- 
cused, by many, as the number 
one point of guilt in producing 
loud lightplane noises, some 
engineers have countered with 
a statement laying the blame 
right back on the engine — 
popularly thought of as the 
noisiest component. According 
to these reports the propeller 
disc acts as a sounding board 
for the engine noise and proper 
muffling would eliminate the 
entire factor for all practical 
purposes. 


more range, better instruments 
and equipment. 

► Companies — Included in the 
Journal’s roundup were Erco, 
Piper, Aeronca, Culver, Cessna, 
Beech, Luscombe, Taylorcraft. 
Globe, Republic, Stinson, Johnson 
and some smaller companies. 

Beech and Grumman are plan- 
ning larger planes, Lockheed 
“promises to be a factor next year” 
and Fairchild’s plans are not too 
well advanced but a line of Fair- 
child personal planes may be ex- 
pected next year, the newspaper 
concluded. 

Air Advisory Board 
Shapes In Canada 

Ontario may set up a provincial 
advisory board on aeronautics it 
was suggested at Toronto, when a 
meeting of the Aeronautical As- 
sociation of Canada was held with 
Col. George Blackstock, deputy to 
provincial premier George Drew. 
Members of the advisory board are 
to be W. N. Deisher, Fleet Air- 
craft Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont.; H. A. 
Hennessey, Toronto; F. R. Walker, 
Port Credit, Ont.; and F. C. Gil- 
bert, Toronto. 

Possibility that Ontario might 
have control over aviation in the 
province, rather than the federal 
government, was advanced at the 
meeting. C. R. Patterson, general 
manager of the Aeronautical As- 
sociation of Canada, pointed out 
that because of a lack of announced 


policy on civil flying by the fed- 
eral government, municipalities 
were discouraged from developing 
flying field facilities, and civil 
flying, except on scheduled trans- 
ports was negligible in the Do- 
minion. 

Turner Remains 
NAT A President 

Trade group postpones conven- 
tion until 1946; officers to retain 
posts; new policies being put in- 
to action. 

National Aviation Trades Asso- 
sociation will hold its next con- 
vention in March or April, 1946, 
in Chicago or some other mid- 
Western city, and until that time 
all officers and directors, includ- 
ing President Roscoe Turner, will 
continue in office, it was an- 
nounced last week. 

The announcement followed a 
meeting of directors and officers at 
Indianapolis, at which it was 
stated; “All rumors to the effect 
that President Turner will resign 
are false and without fact.” 

► Delay Cause— The NATA con- 
vention originally scheduled for 
fall or early winter of this year, 
has been postponed, the statement 
said, at the suggestion of manu- 
facturers who .are bringing out 
new models and formulating new 
sales policies which will not be 
ready until spring. 

A new executive director, re- 



SKYCYCLE AT WANAMAKERS: 

Typical of the new trend toward department store sales of personal 
airplane is this display of the midget, one-place Piper Skycycle at John 
Wanamakers' department store in New York. The Skycycle, priced at 
$995, is one of three Piper models offered at the store, and is designed 
mainly for airport hopping and short business trips at low cost. 
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portedly a West Coast man, is ex- 
pected to take office within a few 
days. The present association office 
at Kansas City will be moved to 
Washington, D. C., and the new 
director will confer with the board 
of directors within the next month. 
He will resume publication of the 
NATA Dispatch, which has been 
suspended since the separation of 
Clarence Mooney, former execu- 
tive director, from the association. 
► The board emphasized that the 
new appointee “would work di- 
rectly under the board and carry 
out policies laid down by the 
board.” 

Under a new association policy 
adopted at the Indianapolis meet- 
ing, new membership fees will be 
based on class of membership, in- 
cluding small operator, dealer, 
distributor, multiple base operator 
and trade groups, including manu- 
facturers, finance companies, in- 
surance companies. This last 
group, formerly limited to asso- 
ciate memberships will hereafter 
be invited to participate as active 
voting members and to hold office. 
The plan also will include return 
of 10 percent of national dues paid 
to state and district groups affili- 
ated with the national association. 


Canadian Cub Plant 
Begins Production 

Cub Aircraft Corp., of Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, Canadian affiliate of 
Piper Aircraft Corp., is beginning 
manufacture of J-3 tandem, two- 
place Cub planes, and later plans 
to build three-place Cub Cruisers, 
and the one-place Piper Skycycle. 
The first Canadian-built Cub has 
been completed. 

Pre-war, the Canadian organiza- 
tion was almost wholly an as- 
sembly plant for parts imported 
from the United States factory. 

► Parts Link — Under the postwar 
manufacturing program, all tool- 
ing, drawings and modifications 
for the Canadian-built Cubs will 
originate in the Piper Lock Haven, 
Penna., plant so that parts on all 
Cubs, no matter where built, will 
be interchangeable. 

Wherever it proves too expen- 
sive to turn out a small run of 
special parts at the Hamilton 
plant, these will be supplied by 
the Lock Haven plant. 

Number of employees at the 
Hamilton plant has decreased 
from a 250 wartime peak to 100, 


but it is anticipated that the num- 
ber will be expanded to 250 again 
when full production schedules 
are reached. 

► Four-Seater — In addition to the 
three models mentioned, the 
Hamilton plant is considering 
building a four-place plane adapt- 
ed from the 125-hp. Model XL-4 
military liaison plane. 

The Canadian organization now 
has 12 Canadian Cub dealers and 
others are being appointed. 

Cleveland Planning 
Huge Air Exhibition 

Plans are progressing for an 
aircraft show in Cleveland, in 
January, designed to be the big- 
gest indoor show of its kind and 
part of an overall program to pro- 
mote Cleveland as an air hub of 
the nation. 

Both military and civilian air- 
craft will form part of the exhibi- 
tion together with aircraft 
engines, propellers, starters, gen- 
erators and accessories. 

► Profit Split — The show, under 
the sponsiprship of the Cleveland 
Aviation Club will be held Jan. 
11 to Jan. 20. Leo J. Conway, 
president of the club, reported that 
already $125,000 has been pledged 
by Cleveland concerns to under- 
write the show. He said that from 
the sale of tickets and floor space 
it is assured that a profit will be 
made which will be distributed as 
follows: 

Army Air Forces Aid Society, 
75 percent; 15 percent for the 
benefit and promotion of aviation 
in Cleveland and 10 percent to 
provide scholarships for promis- 
ing high school graduates in col- 
leges offering courses in aeronau- 
tical engineering. 

CERTIFICATIONS 

Surplus Lightplanes 
Get CAA Licenses 

New airworthiness certificates 
for 45 additional lightplanes have 
been granted by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. These 
aircraft were purchased from 
military surplus by firms and in- 
dividuals. 

List of the certificate numbers, 
buyers, make of plane, engine, and 
date of manufacture follows: 

NC 50998— E. M. Van Devore, Akron Air- 
ways, Ohio. Ryan, Kinner R55, Mfd. Fob. 
NC 51730— Lynchburg Air Transport Sales 

C&rp.,^ Lynchburg, Va. Ryan, Kinner R55, 



LIGHTPLANE DIESEL: 

Simplicity of the new 100-125 hp. four-cylinder diesel engine designed 
by Fred Thaheld for lightplanes (Aviation News Oct. 22) is shown in 
this test stand photo. The engine weighs 235-lbs. Only two accessories 
aft of the engine proper gre the fuel injection pump, between upper 
members of engine mount, and the combustion starter tube, just in front 
of the firewall. Developed from the former Guiberson engineer’s design 
at Shaffer Tool Works, Brea, Calif., the diesel has 290 cubic inch piston 
displacement; in test run it delivered 127-hp. at 21,000-rpm. with 3 
gallon per hour fuel consumption. 
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Briefing For Private Flyers 


' , . , “ Sr upciauuu ui uiesei engines are 

. . , ®f s w h*ch^iave caused quite a lot of lightplane manufacturers 

to wisn lor a diesel powerplant for their planes. Consequently, the 
ew y announced Thaheld 100-125 hp. lightplane diesel engine, pic- 
ured in this issue of Aviation News, is of more than passing interest 
to the future of personal aviation. 


„ G F I i?, E l SON STUDIES — 1 Guiberson Diesel Engine Corp., for whom 
* red Thaheld formerly worked, made some studies on a lightplane 
diesel recently, but reportedly shelved it as not offering sufficient 
prospect of volume business. William Lind, Guiberson research chief, 
made a fuel consumption analysis of projected diesel engines against 
gasoline aircraft engines of comparable horsepower. He reported a 
100-hp. diesel using 10 cents a gallon fuel could cruise 3 hours for 98 
cents, with consumption of only .38 pounds of fuel per hp. hour. Two 
comparable 100-hp. gasoline engines showed fuel costs of $3.80 and 
$3.45 for three hours cruising with fuel consumption of .55 and .50 
pounds per horsepower hour. The study indicates that used in planes 
for fairly long range flights, and not mere airport hopping, the diesel 
would have a definite advantage. Weight of the diesel with 3 hours 
fuel was quoted at 343 lbs., as compared with 403 lbs. for one of the 
gasoline engines and 329 for the other. Lind’s projected diesel, however, 
weighed 275 lbs., whereas the Thaheld engine weighs only 235. Thaheld 
expects to build a six-cylinder diesel with 150-175 hp." ratings later. 
All parts except crankshaft, crankcase, cam shaft and fuel pump will 
be interchangeable with the 4-cylinder 100-125 hp. model. 


ELIMINATE OUTRIGGERS — George Spratt, designer of the Spratt 
controllable wing, thinks the outboard floats on wings of amphibians 
and seaplanes are an anachronism, dating back to the outrigger canoes 
of the Polynesians. His Spratt wing pusher flying boat makes it pos- 
sible to put the engine and most of the plane’s weight down low 
enough in the hull so that the center of gravity remains low and no 
wing tip balancing floats are needed. Presumably a junior version of 
the extension shaft arrangement used in planes like the Douglas XB-42 
“Mixmaster,” would be needed to carry power from the “underslung” 
engine to the propeller, mounted high out of the spray. 


SAN DIEGO’S AEROCADE — Heralded as the “first national post- 
war groundshow of private aircraft,” San Diego’s Aerocade, scheduled 
Nov. 10-11-12, will climax the city’s Aero-Education Week promoting 
airstrips and airparks for private planes. Window displays by local 
merchants, radio, outdoor, newspaper and sky advertising, movie 
celebrity appearances, are planned to add further interest to the week. 
The exhibit of aviation equipment in Lane Field, San Diego’s ball park, 
is one half mile from Lindbergh Field, and exhibition planes flown to 
the field will be trucked to the park. 


SEATTLE FINANCE PLAN — Seattle First National Bank has an- 
nounced an aircraft financing plan available not only to private flyers 
but to commercial operators, feederlines and airlines. The financing for 
privately owned planes provides for advancing two-thirds of the pur- 
chase price on new planes, and two-thirds of the appraised value on 
used aircraft. Loans of more than $1,500 are not subject to government 
regulation “W” which requires inpayment in 12 months on smaller 
loans. For operators and dealers, the bank will discount contracts on 
planes as they are sold, on much the same basis. The financing facilities 
are easily available to almost any flyer or operator in Washington be- 
cause of the bank’s branches and offices in other cities throughout the 
state. — Alexander McSurely 
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New Beech Props 
Readied For Sale 

Civilians to be able to buy con- 
trollable pitch, wood blade, 
lightplane units in November. 
Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, 
has set November as the date of 
commercial sale of controllable 
pitch propellers with wood blades, 
for use on lightplanes, it was dis- 
closed last week. 

The propellers have been pro- 
duced for the past two years for 
use on L-4 liaison planes, and 
have been used on various fighting 
fronts. Until war’s end, the Army 
took the entire Beech propeller 
output. 

► Smallest Type — The unit offered 
commercially is the smallest Beech 
propeller made. Known as the R- 
000 series and licensed with CAA 
type certificate No. 804, it is de- 
signed for Continental A-65 and 
C-75 engines and any similar en- 
gines equipped with a No. “0” 
taper at the end of the crankshaft. 
Engines with flanged end crank- 
shafts are not adaptable to this 
propeller. 

Blades are of laminated birch- 
wood with each lamination set at 
an angle to the blade’s horizontal 
line, for stability. The propellers 
will be offered either with manual 
or electric pitch-changing. 

Pitch angle of the blades is con- 
tinuously variable within the op- 
erating limits of each model, and 
is under control of the pilot at all 


► Crank Ease — The manually op- 
erated pitch control utilizes a 
small hand crank on the instru- 
ment panel. Tests have shown it 
is easy to operate in any condition. 

A second, larger, controllable 
propeller, the R-200 series, for 
engines of 150 to 225-hp., is being 
developed and has already been 
licensed under CAA type certifi- 
cate No. 807. It is expected to be 
ready for commercial deliveries 
sometime in December. Electric 
and constant speed controls will 
be available on this model. 

Still other models are in design 
and test stages and the company 
expects to be able to offer a com- 
plete line of lightplane controllable 
propellers for engines in a range 
from 65 to 250-hp. in the near fu- 

► Performance Boost — Perform- 
ance in comparative tests, shows 
the R-000 type has an increased 
rate of climb and decrease in take- 
off run of 15 to 26 percent when 
flown on various lightplanes in 
comparison with flights of the same 
planes using fixed pitch propellers, 
the company reports. 

The larger R-200 propeller 
which is designed for engines with 
standard SAE 20-spline crank- 
shafts shows even better com- 
parative performance, when used 
on a Grumman Widgeon amphi- 
bian in tests. The takeoff time from 
water, using Beech props, was re- 
duced to 52.25 percent of the time 
required for fixed pitch propeller 
takeoffs, and ground run takeoff 
reduced the fixed pitch time by 
40.5 percent. 


The R-000 type, equipped with 
manual control weighs about 30 
lbs. installed. Weight of the R-200 
propellers, including electric or 
constant speed control, varies from 
60 to 75-lbs. depending on size of 
blades, which are offered in diam- 
eters from 73 to 96-in. 

► Conversion — A manual-control 
propeller may be converted to 
electric or constant speed control 
by a simple modification making 
it possible for the private airplane 
owner to improve his propeller in- 
stallation by gradual steps if hte 
wishes. 

The propeller and control may 
be attached to any suitable crank- 
shaft, merely by bolting the pitch 
changing mechanism on the front 
of the engine when the propeller 
is fastened to the shaft. Any con- 
venient spot which makes possible 
a reasonably straight drive to the 
pitch changing gear will serve for 
the control. No lubrication of the 
pitch-changing mechanism is nec- 
essary. 

The constant speed governor 
which electrically actuates the 
electric pitch control, may be in- 
stalled at the usual governor drive 
position on any engine, connected 
to the pitch control and to the 
cockpit control by a simple wiring 
harness. 

► Marketing — Beech will market 
the propellers principally through 
Beechcraft distributors and deal- 
ers, but dealers handling other 
types of planes which use Beech 
propellers as standard or optional 
equipment, also will be invited to 
sell them. 



New Beech Lightplane Propeller: Schematic draw- 
ings of the new Beech controllable propeller an- 
nounced for lightplanes, show, above left, a cutaway 
view of the complete control mechanism; above 
right, how wood blades are set at proper pitch in the 


propeller hub assembly. A protractor is used to set 
proper blade angle then bolts within the hub are 
tightened and secured with safety wire. Center: A 
Beech R-002 controllable prop is shown installed on 
a Stinson Voyager 150. 
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Potential Air Fare 'Price War’ 
Shapes On N. Atlantic Routes 

Competitive nature of new over-ocean commercial landplane 
services spotlighted by CAB denial of Pan Am attempt to 
slash New York-London fare without 30-day statutory notice. 


By MERLIN MICKEL 


The competitive aspect of the 
new commercial landplane service 
across the North Atlantic was out- 
lined sharply last week by a po- 
tential price war that made itself 
felt even before the first ship had 
taken off to fly from New York to 
London. 

Pan American Airways’ appar- 
ent attempt to make itself on short 
notice the champion of low cost 
international travel was delayed by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. The 
Board said PAA’s proposal to es- 
tablish a $275 one-way fare ($495 
round trip) New York to London 
on less than statutory notice would 
“deprive interested carriers of op- 


'Mystery’ Plane 

A plane to carry about the 
same load as a DC-3 though 
weighing 8,000-lbs. less and 
able to take off and land in 
half the distance required by 
the DC-3 was described at the 
Great Lakes area route hear- 
ing by Oliver L. Parks, testify- 
ing as president as Parks Air 
Transport. 

Parks said he had seen a 
mockup of the ship, but was 
sworn to secrecy on the iden- 
tity of the manufacturer. He 
said the plane would have a 
high wing, and tricycle landing 
gear, and was designed to es- 
tablish new performance highs 
on feederline routes. 

► Air Goal — v What we want, 
and what several manufac- 
turers now are working on,” 
Parks told the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board examiner conduct- 
ing the hearing at Indianapolis, 
“is a plane that will carry at 
least 20 passengers on take- 
off with one engine dead, and 
clear a 50-ft. obstruction in 
less than 2,000-ft." Such per- 
formance must be possible not 
only on hard surface runways 
but also on sod fields. 


portunity to meet the competitive 
situation.” 

The denial of Pan American’s 
request to establish the fare on 
less than the 30-day statutory no- 
tice came the day before the car- 
rier was to start its first flight 
under the new rate schedule, and 
a few days before American Air- 
lines made the first commercial 
flight to London by landplane at 
the wartime fare of $572 one way. 
► PAA Refiles — Pan American 

countered late last week by refil- 
ing its lowered rate schedule, 
however, and -will put into effect 
Nov. 24 the following rates from 
New York to the points listed: 

One Round 
Way Trip 

Gander (Newfoundland) $94 $169.20 

Shannon (Dublin Airport) 249 448,20 

London 275 495.00 

Hamilton (Bermuda) 70 126.00 

Horta (Azores) 314 565.20 

Lisbon 390 702.00 

Comparative fares on American 
Export Airlines, overseas division 
of American Airlines System, from 
New York: 


Gander $110 $198.00 

Shannon 525 945.00 

London 572 1,029.60 

American also has filed the fol- 
lowing schedule from Boston, a 
co-terminal on the North Atlantic 
routes: 

Owe Round 

Trip 




$103 


932.40 

London 565 1,017.00 

t Wartime Rates — Pan American 
will fly under wartime rates from 
New York until its new fares are 
effective, a spokesman said. Flights 
were to start as soon as conversion 
was completed on a C-54E, with 
the first one likely to leave New 
York Saturday. The company said 
there was no need to refile a tariff 
for the period until the new low- 
ered fares go into effect, since 
PAA’s wartime tariff has been on 
file with CAB for some time. Pan 



WESTERN SIGNS: 

Photo shows L. H. Dwerlkotte 
(left), executive vice-president of 
Western Air Lines, signing with 
Donald W. Douglas the agreement 
whereby Western will receive de- 
livery of the first commercial DC-4 
after Douglas Aircraft’s assembly 
line shifts from war to peace. 

American originally asked the 
Board for permission to establish 
the lower fares on a week’s notice, 
but the Board found no emergency 
situation necessitating such speed. 

Transcontinental & Western Air, 
as the third operator certificated 
across the North Atlantic, by CAB, 
has made no announcement on its 
own fare plans. Its first commercial 
flight on the route probably will 
not be made until the end of No- 
vember. 

► TWA Advantage — Pan American 
and American Export have been 
using flying boats across the North 
Atlantic during the war, but TWA, 
in its position as a new carrier in 
that area, will be able to file fare 
schedules on a day’s notice, a 
privilege that will give it the com- 
petitive advantage that Pan Amer- 
ican sought and was denied. 

TWA explains that it is doing 
extensive conversion on the C- 
54E’s allocated to it for the oper- 
ation. Pan American was to have 
inaugurated landplane service to 
London Oct. 20 — three days before 
American’s first flight. 

Since CAB has virtually no ju- 
risdiction over air fares between 
this and foreign countries, al- 
though it requested it from Con- 
gress in its annual report for 1942, 
issued in January, 1943, the low 
Pan American fares may be es- 
tablished without further notice. 

PAA is confident it can operate 
economically at the lowered rate, 
especially if expected increases in 
frequency are allowed. It antici- 
pates State Department allocation 
of six additional round trips a 
week across the North Atlantic of 
which it hopes to be granted three, 
the others going to AA and TWA. 
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PICAO PROGRAM 

Wartime Navigation Network 
Sought For Peace Utilization 

Conference Chairman, Dr. Warner, terms global facilities 
"priceless resource,” warns against loss of time in moving 
toward their preservation; disposal of installations already 
under discussion in many capitals. 


The Air Navigation Committee 
and technical sub-committee of the 
Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization in Mon- 
treal are now considering the role 
PICAO may assume in one of the 
most important problems facing 
world air transport as plans for 
unprecedented expansion begin to 
materialize. 

Difficulty is the future of the 
elaborate network of air naviga- 
tion facilities established for mili- 
tary flying during the war — 
whether these facilities are to be 
dismantled as' the military trans- 
port commands are demobilized 
or whether arrangements can be 
made for their continued operation 
for civil flying. 

► Four Answers — At a recent press 
conference, Dr. Edward Warner, 
president of PICAO’s Interim 
Council, divided the question in 
two parts and suggested four al- 
ternative solutions to the first. 

Primarily concerned were the 
meteorological and communica- 
tions facilities and search and res- 
cue organizations established for 
the vast amount of military flying 
during the past five years. 

Problem was first to assure the 
maintenance and staffing of indi- 
vidual units and, second, to co- 
ordinate their operation, said Dr. 
Warner. To keep the stations run- 
ning he suggested as alternative 
possibilities: 

► The government of the area 
where a particular establishment 
was located might take over and 
continue operation. 

► If the financial burden was too 
heavy, the nation whose air force 
operated the station during the 
war might arrange directly with 
that government to give financial 

► Separate regional international 
organizations might be formed of 
those states whose airlines used 
the facilities in question. 

► PICAO might serve as the co- 
ordinating and organizational 


agency for the formation of such 
regional organizations. 

There is “no time to waste,” Dr. 
Warner emphasized. While mili- 
tary air transport currently con- 
tinues at a high rate, the next few 
months will see a substantial re- 
duction and consequent disband- 
ing of ground organization. 

Disposal of these facilities is 
under discussion in the various 
capitals, he said, and it was pos- 
sible that the desired end might 
be achieved entirely through bi- 
lateral negotiation but PICAO 
should be prepared to step in. 

► Standardization — In the distri- 
bution of information supplied by 
these establishments and coordi- 
nation of their action, purely na- 
tional action was impossible, Dr. 
Warner believed. Some sort of re- 
gional organization and standardi- 
zation would be necessary. 

One government might be 
chosen to operate the system in a 
given region, or the job might be 
rotated among the states con- 
cerned. Here again PICAO might 
serve as the medium. 

Whatever the methods adopted, 
however, “post-war air route or- 
ganization and agreement on the 
means of maintaining wartime fa- 
cilities demand immediate atten- 
tion from someone if the dissi- 
pation of a priceless resource is to 
be avoided,” said Dr. Warner. 

Trans-Canada Gets 
Yukon- Alaska Route 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, 
with Presidential approval, re- 
cently issued Trans-Canada Air 
Lines a foreign air carrier permit 
to operate between Whitehorse, 
Yukon Territory, and Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

Actual operation of the route, on 
the basis of one schedule daily 
except Sundays, using Lockheed 
Lodestars, will be conducted tem- 
porarily by Yukon Southern Air 


Transport, Ltd., a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. 

► Subcontract Need — The Canadian 
government - has sanctioned this 
subcontract arrangement for one 
year, thereby obviating TCA’s es- 
tablishment of a new base at 
Whitehorse and operation of an 
unintegrated route. 

The board found that its ap- 
proval “would be a matter of con- 
venience to the government of 
Canada and to Trans-Canada in 
permitting expeditious inaugura- 
tion of the service as well as in 
furtherance of the cooperative re- 
lationship existing between this 
country and Canada." 

CAB Member Josh Lee, in a 
separate opinion, concurred in is- 
suing the permit to TCA, but ob- 
jected to operation of the route by 
Yukon Southern on the ground 
that “there is no assurance that 
Trans-Canada intends to operate 
this route sometime in the future” 
and “the record leaves consider- 
able doubt as to whether Yukon 
Southern is substantially owned 
and controlled by Canadians.” . 

► Precedent — The foreign air car- 
rier permit is issued pursuant to 
an agreement of Feb. 19 (AviA- 
tion News, Feb. 26), between the 
U. S. and Canada, providing oper- 
ation of this route by one carrier 
of each nation. 

Norwegian Airlines 
To Become Private 

Norwegian Air Transport, the 
interim organization established 
by the Norwegian government to 
operate civil airlines during the 
reconstruction period, will be sup- 
planted by a private company in 
which the government will have 
only a small stock interest, if the 
trend of present thinking is fol- 
lowed. 

At this time, it appears that 
there will be only one major Nor- 
wegian airline. Some of the essen- 
tial air services in the country are 
expected to be unprofitable — such 
as the run up the "sparsely-settled 
Atlantic coast — and would require 
a subsidy. Pre-war airline opera- 
tors, as well as steamship com- 
panies, would be invited to partic- 
ipate in the ownership of the new 

► Operation — This development, 
however, is not believed to be very 
near. NAT is operating three con- 
verted C-53’s and seven uncon- 
verted C-47’s over routes to Eng- 
land, Copenhagen, Stockholm and 
in Norway. 
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Pacific 'Objections’ 
Ready For Hearing 

Board to hear varied protests 
against examiners’ recommenda- 
tions in case; Seattle, as Orient 
gateway, among major issues. 
Numerous protests to exam- 
iners’ recommendation in the 
Pacific case were in the hands of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board last 
week as it prepared to hear oral 
arguments on the case today (Oct. 
29). 

Protests took various exceptions 
to the proposals of Examiners 
Ross I. Newmann and Lawrence J. 
Kosters (Aviation News, Sept. 3) 
that Northwest Airlines be given a 
route from New York and Chicago 
across the North Pacific to the 
Philippines, that Pan American 
Airways be permitted to extend 
its routes in the Central and South 
Pacific, that Alaska Airlines be 
allowed to fly between Anchorage 
and Seattle via intermediate 
points, and that Western Air Lines 
be permitted to extend its route 
from Lethbridge to Edmonton, 
Canada. 

► WAL Request — Western asks 
that it be certificated to provide 
service to Alaska via Seattle and 
Great Falls, contending that the 
public interest would not be 
served should Western be forbid- 
den to fly beyond Edmonton or its 
proposed route north via Seattle 
be denied in Alaska Airlines’ 

WAL’s brief predicted enough 
traffic via Great Falls to justify 


competition between Northwest 
and Western, maintained that the 
latter had demonstrated its ability 
to provide the type of competition 
required by the public interest, 
and argued that other regional air 
cariers in Alaska would be “stulti- 
fied” if Alaska Airlines receives 
“unequal access”" to U. S. traffic 
by the proposed extension into 
Seattle. 

The failure of the examiners to 
suggest Seattle as a direct gateway 
to the Orient was attacked in 
many of the briefs as it undoubt- 
edly will be in the oral argument. 
Ports, cities and chambers of com- 
merce of Seattle and Tacoma and 
the Washington state advisory 
commission are among the inter- 
venors who objected to the omis- 
sion. Northwest objected that it 
was not included as part of its 
North Pacific route. 

► Territorial Routes — Alaska Air- 
lines, on the other hand, thinks 
the examiners should have recom- 
mended it for U. S. -Alaska service 
from Chicago. It also objects to 
the recommended inclusion of 
Anchorage as an intermediate 
point on PAA’s route between 
Juneau and Fairbanks, and con- 
solidation of Pan American's three 
certificates authorizing service be- 
tween Seattle and Fairbanks. 

Four intervening Alaskan car- 
riers objected in a joint brief to 
the proposed extension of Alaska 
Airlines to compete with Pan 
American, on the grounds that 
volume of business would not sup- 
port the competition, which they 
contended would be provided at 
the expense of 13 smaller car- 


riers without benefit of mail pay. 

Pan American claims the ex- 
aminers erred in proposing com- 
petition across the Pacific, and 
said the point-to-point routes rec- 
ommended were not in keeping 
with the area concept of interna- 
tional routes expressed by the 
Board in the North Atlantic case. 
PAA asked that all applications in 
the Pacific case, except its own, be 
denied. United Air Lines, none of 
whose application the examiners 
favored, took exception to recom- 
mendations for Alaska and West- 
ern airlines. U. N. Airships, pro- 
posing use of lighter-than-air craft 
across the Pacific, also took excep- 
tion to the report on the grounds 
that the pioneering operations for 
which they seek approval are not 
subject to the same rules as those 
using heavier-than-air equipment. 
► Public counsel’s objections were 
aimed mostly at the examiners’ 
findings in regard to service in 
Alaska. 

Pittsburgh Port Plans 
Call For 1,500 Acres 

Revision and expansion of plans 
to provide Pittsburgh with a 1,500- 
acre airport nearly three times as 
large as New York’s La Guardia 
Field have been announced by 
Allegheny County officials. 

Cost of the project has been in- 
creased from $15,000,000 to $25,- 
000,000 and will be financed by 
bond issues. 

Attempts probably will be made 
to have Pittsburgh established as 
a port of entry for incoming over- 
seas flights. 





"RAINBOW” ARRANGEMENT: 

Plan of the seating arrangement of the high-speed, public Aircraft Corp., a number of which have been 
high-altitude Rainbow transport projected by the Re- announced to be on order by Pan American Airways. 
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I AT A Parley Principle Hit 
By Sudden Pan Am Rate Cut 

Conference members privately express indignation at U. S. 
line’s trans-Atlantic fare slash after international transport 


meeting evolves agreement 
petition through system of 

Delegates from 57 leading world 
airlines, at the first annual general 
meeting of the International Air 
Transport Association in Montreal, 
have hopefully agreed to work to- 
gether to avoid cut-throat compe- 
tition, but from New York came a 
body blow to principles expressed 
at the three-day meeting. 

At the end of the first day’s 
business, delegates learned that 
Pan American Airways had 
slashed the New York-London 
passenger rate by more than a 
half. Previous fare for the trip: 
$572. Pan American will charge 


to work against cut-throat’ corn- 
traffic discussions. 


The European, including the en- 
tire continent and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea; The Middle East, in- 
cluding North Africa and east to 
take in Iran; Africa; Asia. 

Australasia, including Australia, 
New Caledonia, New Guinea, New 
Zealand, Samoa, Solomon Islands, 
the Philippines, East Indies, South 
China Sea and the Malacca 
Straits; The Pacific, and the West- 
ern Traffic Conference, including 
the entire Western Hemisphere. 

► Duties — Traffic conferences, to be 


S275. 

► Rate System — Significance of the 
announcement was not formally 
discussed at open sessions of the 
meeting, nor, according to H. J. 
Symington, president, during 
IATA’s closed business sessions. 
And, at the closing sessions the 
meeting unanimously adopted the 
principle of traffic conferences with 
respect to areas and routes to de- 
termine rates to be charged by 
competing airlines. 

But while delegates ignored the 
issue in public, privately they 
fumed. Said a British representa- 
tive: “That is exactly the kind of 
thing we have organized to pre- 

► In general, the lineup appeared 
to be the major American airlines 
against most of the rest of the 
world. 

At present U. S. operators have 
the tremendous competitive ad- 
vantage of ready commercial 
equipment and a large aircraft in- 
dustry ready to turn out commer- 
cial planes, while other nations 
find themselves with almost 
nothing except military planes 
which cannot be converted for 
economical commercial flying. 

► Traffic Groups — Despite the 
question mark after cooperation, 
however, IATA has set up ' 
immediate traffic conferences. 
They are: The North Atlantic, in- 
cluding all the North Atlantic 
Ocean north of the Tropic of Can- 
cer; The South Atlantic, including 
all of the ocean south of the Tropic 
of Cancer. 


composed of all member-airlines 
flying in a given area, are charged 
with “all international air traffic 
matters involving passengers, car- 
go, and the handling of mail . . . 
particularly: tariffs, rates and 
schedules; general conditions of 
carriage; ethics of advertising and 
publicity; all matters pertaining to 
agents. 

Possibly because of the delicacy 
of the situation, IATA’s Executive 
Committee declined for the pres- 
ent to announce when or where 
the first of the traffic conferences 
would be organized. It is ex- 
pected, however, that the North 
Atlantic conference will be the 
first to go into action. 

Before packing up, IATA elect- 
ed as president Dr. Hafez Afifi 
Pasha, head of Egypt’s MISR Air- 
work, to take office next year and 
decided to hold its next meeting in 
October, 1946, in Cairo. 

41 More C-54’s 
Allocated Airlines 

The nineteenth allocation of 
transport aircraft by the Surplus 
Property Administration last week 
sent 41 more C-54’s to domestic 
and foreign airlines. This brings 
to 101 the number of C-54’s al- 
located. 

Domestic operators receive 25 of 
the four-engine aircraft, while for- 
eign lines are granted 16. In the 
same allocation, 10 C-53’s went 
to domestic airlines, while four 
went abroad. In all allocations to 
date, domestic companies have re- 
ceived 245 two- and four-engine 


FRENCH TESTING LATECOERE 631: 

Tests still are being conducted on the French Latec oere 631 seaplane, 
six-engine ship designed eight years ago for trans-Atlantic operation. 
Size of the 139-ft. hull can be gauged in this picture. Construction of 
the hull, made of light alloy sheet metal, required 350,000 hrs. Top 
picture shows how sections of the plane were camouflaged and hidden at 
a small village south of Toulouse to prevent seizure. Other pictures of 
the flying boat were printed in Aviation News, April 23 and July 30. 
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transports, and foreign lines 108. 

► Surprise Applicant — In the most 
recent disposal, surprise applicant 
was National Skyways Freight 
Corp., non - scheduled coast - to - 
coast cargo operator, which re- 
ceived two C-54A’s. National Air- 
lines was granted one. 

► Companies receiving C-54B’s 

were: American Airlines, Pan 

American, TWA, and United, three 
each; Braniff, two; Chicago & 
Southern, Delta, Northeast and 
Western, one each. Eastern Air 
Lines was allocated four. 

► C-54’s going abroad went to: 
China National Aviation Corp., 
six A type; Aerovias Nacionales de 
Colombia, Panair do Brasil, and 
Servicios Aereos Cruzeiro de Sul, 
two B type each; Aeronaves de 
Mexico, one B; and Compania 
Mexicana de Aviacion, three B. 

► Domestic airlines receiving C-53’s 

are: Continental, Eastern and 

TWA, two each; Colonial, Delta, 
United and Western, one each. 
Foreign operators are Servicios 
Aereos Cruzeiro do Sul, two C- 
53’s; and Divisno de Exploracao 
dos Transportes Aereos (of Mo- 
zambique), and Divisno dos Trans- 
portes Aereos de Angola, one each. 

May Commercialize 
'Meals By Air’ 

Transportation of meals by air 
for banquets, already done as a 
promotional measure, may become 
a commercial reality if the plans 
of Weber’s Hofbrau, Philadelphia 
restaurant, are carried out. 

When Philadelphia’s Northeast 
Airport was opened last July, Na- 
tional Airlines brought a dozen 
complete New Orleans dinners, 
fully cooked and quick-frozen, by 
plane to Philadelphia where they 
were served to a group of news- 
papermen. The meal featured ab- 
sinthe frappe, crab gumbo, Sa- 
zerac, southern fried chicken', 
French brandy and other items of 
similarly local significance. 

It was at this time that the own- 
ers of Weber’s Hofbrau became 
interested. They are now con- 
sidering the idea of featuring such 
New Orleans meals, cooked by 
Louisiana French chefs, on menus 
for special banquets. Should they 
undertake this, they will contract 
with an airline for transportation 
of a given number of meals to be 
delivered an hour or two before 
the banquet. Cost has been esti- 
mated between $5 and $8 a plate, 
depending on the number of meals. 


British Dollar Rule 
Threatens Airlines 

Negotiations underway to end 
possibility of Empire forcing use 
of own carriers by refusing cur- 
rency exchange. 

A serious obstacle to American 
overseas airlines may be elimin- 
ated through current negotiations 
in Washington between high 
United States and British officials. 

That obstacle is the rigid control 
that the United Kingdom has 
maintained over all dollar ex- 
change in the sterling area, an 
area which includes all of the 
British Empire except Canada, and 
most of North Africa and the Mid- 
dle East. This control could also 
block the sale of American- 
manufactured aviation equipment 
throughout the area. 

► Long Concern — These controls 
long have been a source of concern 
to American airlines operating or 
planning to operate in the coun- 
tries involved. They could be 
manipulated by the British to 
force all nationals of the countries 


to use British airlines and equip- 
ment in preference to similar of- 
ferings by competing American 
firms. 

Operation of the British policy, as 
explained by authoritative Wash- 
ington sources, is something like 
this: 

► All nations in the sterling area 
are compelled to turn their dollar 
exchange, collected from the sale 
of their goods and services to the 
United States, over to London. 

► London in turn parcels out the 
dollars to the other area nations 
as they are needed for the pur- 
chase of “essential” American 
goods and services. 

In practice the British have more 
or less followed the policy of re- 
fusing to permit any of their na- 
tions or, for that matter, their own 
citizens, to use dollars to purchase 
any commodity or service from the 
United States that can be supplied 
from England or other parts of 
the Empire. 

Thus far, American airlines have 
not felt the pressure of this poli- 
cy for the simple reason that Brit- 
ish airlines are doing a capacity 
business. 


BO AC Details 

British Overseas Airways Corp. routes, aircraft types, and other 
line organization details are shown in the following table from the 
British Magazine, The Aeroplane: 


Whitchurch, 


Hum, Hant! 


Baltim 

Montri 


U.K.-Cairo 

U.K.-Madrid/Lisb 

U.K.-Lagos 

Lagos-Cairo 

U.K.-Karachi 

U.K.-Stockholm 


U.K.-Calcutta 

U.K.-Karachi 

Cairo-Karachi 

Cairo-Calcutta 

Cairo-Istanbul 

Cairo-Jeddah 

Cairo-Teheran 

Cairo-Addis Ababi 
Addia Ababa-Asmi 
Cairo-Karachi <vii 


Cairo-Nairobi 

Cairo-Khartoum 

Cairo-Basra 

Baltimore-Poole 


Montreal-Prestwick 

Durban-Cairo 
Cairo-Calcutta 
Cairo-Karachi 
Cairo-Kisumu 
Kisumu-Diego Suarez 


Short "< 
Class 
flying-bo 
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Avco Seen Ready 
To Sell AA Stock 

Investment firm maintains it 

does not hold "adverse” control 

of airline as final CAB action 

Aviation Corp. appears ready to 
comply with a possible final Civil 
Aeronautics Board order for di- 
vestiture of control of American 
Airlines, although AVCO denies 
that such control exists. 

Answering the board’s recent 
show-cause order (Aviation News, 
Oct. 15), Avco alleged that its 
ownership of 287,438 shares of 
AA stock “has not in the past and 
would not in the future be ad- 
verse to the public interest.” 

► Vote Reduction — If CAB makes 
final its tentative conclusion to the 
contrary, Avco said it would re- 
duce its voting stock in AA to not 
more than 4 percent of such stock 
outstanding and file monthly re- 
ports, through August 1946, on 
amount of stock disposed of and 
still held. 

CAB’s findings and conclusions, 
the answer said, are in accord 
with the evidence “except insofar 
as they may imply Avco has exer- 
cised, or will in the future exer- 
cise, any controj over American 
Airlines,” either directly or in- 
directly. Avco denied that its stock 
holdings in AA would deprive 
either American or its subsidiary, 
American Export Airlines, now 
American Airlines Overseas of 
“proper and necessary freedom of 
judgment in the selection, pur- 
chase and use of aircraft and 
equipment.” 

Pacific Air Pipeline 
Sets Cargo Pattern 

The Army and Navy were ready 
with a plan to solve the huge pipe- 
line problem to the Pacific thea- 
ters, insofar as aircraft was con- 
cerned, when the war, and the 
pipeline need, ended. 

The plans have been drawn up 
and studied and in event of future 
wars the experience and planning 
should be of great value. They 
might also be of prime importance 
to trans-ocean freight carriers in 
the years immediately ahead. 

► Problem — It took approximately 
four months for aircraft equip- 
ment sent from the West Coast to 
be ready for issue in the Philip- 
pines. That meant that eight of 
any ordinary stock item were 



HARDIN TO TACA: 

Brig. Gen. Thomas O. Hardin of 
Waco, Texas, has joined TACA 
Airways as executive vice presi- 
dent, with headquarters in New 
York. With more than 25 years 
aviation experience, nine with 
American Airlines, General Hardin 
had been considered in some top 
government circles as a successor 
to Edward P. Warner on the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. He has 12,000 
flying hours, and was a charter 
member of the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation. He was with the Air 
Transport Command three and a 
half years and served with the 
101st Aero Squadron overseas in 
World War I. 


needed to keep the pipeline filled 
so that two of the item could be 
issued each month. During this 
period many items became obso- 
lete and critical demands devel- 
oped for spares for the newer types 
of planes. 

Plans were worked out to use 
air transport to carry all air- 
borne type spare parts and assem- 
bly for combat aircraft by ATC 
and NATS. Such air transport 
would reduce the amount of ma- 
terial in the Pacific pipelines by 
as much as 80 percent and would 
have made the latest equipment 
available weeks ahead of surface 
transport. 

The air transport plan would 
have required but two of the item 
in the pipelines in order to de- 
liver one a month. 

London Air Aide 

State Department's newest ap- 
pointee in the civil aviation field is 
a new assistant civil air attache 
to London, Carson Crocker. 
Crocker is the only assistant at- 
tache to be named to date. He 
will aid Livingstone Satterthwaite. 


Pilot Landing Attempt 
Cited In AA Accident 

Pilot's attempt to use standard 
“missed-approach” procedure, be- 
yond the point where it could be 
safely applied, was the probable 
cause of an accident in which an 
American Airlines’ DC-3 crashed 
near Burbank, Calif., Jan. 10, a 
Civil Aeronautics Board accident 
report stated recently. 

The Board also cited the com- 
pany’s negligence in failing to 
procure and transmit important 
weather information to the pilot, 
thereby placing him “in a disad- 
vantageous position.” 

► Missed Field — Twenty-one pas- 
sengers — all service men — and the 
crew of three were killed. The 
plane was headed for an alternate 
field after abandoning an effort to 
land at Burbank in below mini- 
mum weather conditions. 

ATC Flight Totals 
List Plane Records 

Statistics provided by the Air 
Transport Command in response 
to an Aviation News request for 
data on ATC’s transport operations 
show that from March, 1944, 
through June, 1945, inclusive, four 
general types of airplane flew 2,- 
731,394 hours, 540,055,722 plane 
miles, 4,110,875,180 passenger 
miles, and 1,460,323,262 ton miles 
for the command. 

These astronomical totals were 
run up by the Douglas C-54 Sky- 
master and military versions of the 
DC-3; the Consolidated C-87 
transport Liberator, and the Cur- 
tiss C-46 Commando. The DC-3 
types and the C-46 are twin en- 
gine planes, the others four en- 
gine. For each type, the figures 

► C-54 — Hours flown, 866,453; 
plane miles, 161,846,887; passenger 
miles, 2,001,100,901; ton miles, 
558,006,232; average load, 3.4 tons; 
load factor, 78 percent. 

► C-87 — Hours flown, 441,087; 
plane miles, 77,437,119; passenger 
miles, 280,543,384; ton miles, 203,- 
530,485; average load, 2.6 tons; 
load factor, 60 percent. 

► C-46 — Hours flown, 494,584: 
plane miles, 164,265,994; passenger 
miles, 732,264,863; ton miles, 454,- 
190,437; average load, 2.8 tons: 
load factor, 65 percent. 

► DC-3 — Hours flown, 929,270: 
plane miles, 136,505,722; passenger 
miles, 1,096,966,032; ton miles, 
244,596,108; average load, 1.8 tons; 
load factor, 73 percent. 
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Airport Planning 
Rises On 'Coast’ 

California mushrooms with de- 
velopment and expansion plans; 

other states quick to seek air 

travel facilities. 

Cities and counties on the West 
Coast are announcing plans for 
airport development and expan- 

San Diego County, Calif., is pre- 
paring for adoption of Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration’s proposals 
for 10 new airfields, two of which 
are in San Diego City and ex- 
pected to cost about $1,250,000. 
The eight county landing strips 
are estimated at $800,000. The San 
Diego City Council plans early 
construction of a $500,000 admin- 
istration building at Lindbergh 
Field. 

► Kern Plan — Also in Cailfornia, 
the Kern County Planning Com- 
mission has completed a master 
airport plan as a guide for increas- 
ing their present system of 18 
airports to 43. Four of these will 
be community airfields adjacent to 
the city of Bakersfield. 

City engineer Walter Hopkins of 
Hanford, Calif., presented to city 
officials a CAA-approved plan for 
extension of runways on the city’s 
municipal airport from the present 
1,200-ft. to between 2,700 and 3,- 
700-ft. at an estimated cost of 
$14,000. 

► Tacoma — In the State of Wash- 
ington, Tacoma officials were 
aroused by start of work on a pri- 
vate field owned by a newly cre- 
ated firm, Tacoma Airport, Inc. 
Location for this new 2,200-ft. 
runway is on a site recommended 
by the CAA as most satisfactory 
for development in the area. 

Now, a city commission is be- 
ing formed to study aviation needs. 
At present no airport near Tacoma 
can accommodate commercial 
feederlines because existing facili- 
ties fail to meet CAA require- 
ments. 

► Utah — In Ogden, Utah, city en- 
gineer Win Templeton has been 
requested by the city commission 
to prepare plans and cost estimates 
on an administration building for 
Hinckley airport. 

► Boise — Construction of hangars 
and oiling of a 3,000-ft. flight 
strip is nearing completion at 
Boise, Idaho's sixth airport. Walter 
Dufresne, president of the newly 
formed Aircraft Service Co., own- 
ers of the field, announced flying 
operations should start about the 



end of November. Facilities will 
include repair and maintenance 
service, sales room, cafe, student 
instruction and passenger flights. 
► Wyoming — City officials of Chey- 
enne, Wyo., recently heard a re- 
port prepared by two Denver 


airport engineers which recom- 
mended extension of municipal 
airport runways, provision for 
freight handling, and improvement 
of private plane facilities, includ- 
ing club house and concession 
building. 



PAN AM LEASES BASE SITE: 

Pan American Airways has leased 50 acres at the San Francisco Mu- 
nicipal Airport as a site for a major base for its trans-Pacific and pro- 
posed trans-continental operations. The lease will run for 20 years, 
with a renewal option. Shown at signing ceremonies are, left to right, 
B. M. Doolin, manager of the airport; Fred Athearn, PAA attorney; 
L. C. Reynolds, manager of PAA’s Pacific- Alaska Division; Roger Lap- 
ham, mayor of San Francisco, and James H. Turner, manager of 
Utilities. The line expects to build new hangars and other facilities. 
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editorial 


Army, Navy, Commerce View Aviation Industry Demobilization 



T he joint study was presented to the air coordi- 
nating committee of the sub-committee on demobili- 
zation of the aircraft industry. Present members of the 
sub-committee are Col. J. G. Moore, Air Corps; Capt. 
L. D. Webb, USN, and T. P. Wright, Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics, representing Commerce Department. 
Demobilization has been considered to preserve ability 
of the aircraft industry (1) to provide replacements of 
superior aircraft; (2) to carry on necessary research and 
development; (3) to expand sufficiently to meet another 
emergency. 

While rapid changes in design, propulsion, and charac- 
teristics of aircraft are anticipated, “the airplane will 
continue to play a major role in control of the skies, 
observation, carrying destruction to the enemy, and 
especially in transporting men and supplies. . . . We be- 
lieve that sufficient flexibility exists in these plans to 
allow for the inevitable changes which will occur. . . . 
This flexibility must be retained at all times . . . con- 
tinuing- review of any program of preparedness for ex- 
pansibility is absolutely essential in order to assure the 
adaptability of such preparations for the new produc- 
tion problems certain to arise.” 

The sub-committee feels, however, that although we 
will be the first target of attack in a future war, “it is 
reasonable to suppose that there will be some awareness 
of the possibility of a surprise attack of devastating 
magnitude, and that we shall have at least one year's 
warning of this possibility.” 

Proposed is a nucleus of skilled labor, equipment, en- 
gineering talents and managerial experience being 
maintained by both military and commercial procure- 


Conclusions: 

<X> There will be a reasonably healthy industry of 
approximately twice the size of the 1940, but volume 
may be less than 5 percent of 1944. 

(2) An industry of this size should be more readily 
expansible than during World War II, due to lessons 
learned. 

(3) Preservation of a large proportion of plant dis- 
persion achieved in World War II is essential. 

(4) Some means must be found to estimate magni- 
tude and rate of mobilization requirements. 

(5) Sections or entire plants totalling 26 million sq. ft. 
of floor area should be retained under control of the 
services for airframe and engine production, with main- 
tenance in storage of 65,000 general purpose machine 

(6) Since this war “has proved conclusively the tre- 
mendous importance of new weapons and performance 
excellence in all weapons” close attention should be 
given to research and development. 

(7) There is an urgent need for so implementing and 
supporting the security council of the United Nations' 
Organization as to assure prevention of future wars. 
Possession of excelling airpower in all its phases effec- 
tively serves this purpose.” 

Peacetime aircraft industry: While pointing out that 
only Congress can determine numbers of men and air- 
planes in future air forces, the sub-committee uses a 
range of estimates within which the final figures may 
lie. The upper level assumes need for a substantial 
striking force ready at all times, to help maintain world 
peace. A lower level represents a minimum which could 
be reached only after maintenance of world peace is 
well assured and a substantial degree of disarmament 


has occurred. This would also be an absolute minimum 
from which to mobilize in an emergency. 

The report considers the atomic bomb an adjunct to 
airpower, not a substitute. Its availability does not alter 
present conception of an air force. The report provides 
for new propulsion devices, electronic devices, and at- 
tainment of supersonic speeds but stops short of con- 
sidering guided missiles as a principal weapon. Annual 
replacement of about 25 percent of the total aircraft 
inventory is considered. 

A typical peacetime year, free of war surpluses, would 
involve production of 3,000 (lower level) to 5,780 mili- 
tary airplanes, with airframe weight of 30,700,000-lbs 
to 60,100,000-lbs., costing from $750,000,000 to $1,400 
000,000. 

“We are deeply concerned because prospective pro 
duction over the next twelve months will be appre 
ciably below this lower level, by reason of surplus 
equipment now on hand,” the subcommittee states. 
“Scheduled military production for the calendar year 
1946 is less than 2,200 airplanes, not even 4 percent of 
the July 1945 production rate. This reduced level of pro- 
curement is eroding the base for any future expansion 
to a point from which it will be impossible to achieve 
the required volume of production. . . .” 

Production of commercial aircraft will grow in impor- 
tance but a range of estimates in a typical peacetime 
year in the near future involves from 325 to 475 com- 
mercial transports, involving airframe weight of 6,300,- 
000-lbs. to 9,300,000-lbs., costing from $125,000,000 to 
$175,000,000. 

Citing a more rapid but less predictable growth for 
private aircraft, the report estimates annual production 
of private aircraft at from 2,000 to 45,000, with airframe 
weight of from 18,000,000-lbs. to 35,000,000-lbs., costing 
from $72,000,000 to $120,000,000. It assumes that 70 per- 
cent or more will be two-place craft of less than 100-hp. 

Thus an overall appraisal of the peacetime market of 
the future indicates from 23,325, to 51,255 aircraft, with 
airframe weight of from 55,000,000-lbs. to 104,400,000- 
lbs., costing $947,000,000 to $1,695,000,000. This means 
from 5 percent to 9.4 percent of 1944 output. 

Excluding production of smallest aircraft, the ad; 
justed total annual production of actual or potential 
military producers would be from 4.975 to 8,455 planes 
with airframe weight of from 39,100,000-lbs. to 72,200, • 
000-lbs., costing from $885,000,000 to $1,590,000,000. 

Similar estimates of necessary engines, propellers, 
accessories, are included. Military and commercial en- 
gines are defined as reciprocating types of not less than 
985 cu. in. displacement and jet or gas turbine types 
producing a thrust of 1,600-lbs. This would involve 
output of from 7,500 to 12,650 engines or 30,156,000-hp. 
to 49,190,000-hp., representing 7.1 to 11.5 percent of 
1944 horsepower. About one-third of these engines 
would be jet or gas turbine types, representing slightly 
over a half of estimated annual horsepower production. 

“Current procurement is far less than the lower level 
indicated . . . because of large stocks of engines on hand 
The seriousness of this situation emphasizes the neces- 
sity for a vigorous research and development program 
which will bring into production the radically new 
types of engines as well as the major improvements in 
existing types. Equally serious is the similar situation 
facing many producers of instruments, accessories, and 
other equipment,” the report says. 

Thus an estimate of the aircraft industry needed in- 
volves a peacetime aircraft industry employment of 
from 133,550 to 207,500 airframe workers, from 21,700 
to 30,500 engine workers, and from 51,200 to 77,000 other 
workers including subcontracting, or a total employ- 
ment of 206,500 to 315,000. Floor areas would involve 
from 25,900,000 sq. ft. to 40,200,000 sq. ft. for airframes; 
6,900,000 to 10,100,000 sq. ft. for engines and from 12, 
000,000 to 18,200,000 sq. ft. for other space including 
subcontracting. This means total floor area of 44,800,000 
sq. ft. to 68,500,000 sq. ft. 
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t -fv’DF.R the able operation of South- 
U west Airmotive, Love Field Mu- 
nicipal Airport at Dallas has become 
one of the Southwest’s great service 
centers — and plans for its expansion 
are already in the making. 

Famed for its training of World 
War I pilots. Love Field has served in 
World War II as one of America’s larg- 
est modification centers. In addition, 
the field is one of the main stops 
on transcontinental flights. Southwest 
Airmotive not only services planes for 
airlines, but has won a nation-wide 
reputation for its splendid facilities 
and friendly, efficient servicing of pri- 
vate and commercial planes. 

For the past 11 years, Texaco 
Aviation Gasoline and Texaco Aircraft 
Engine Oil have been top-ranking fa- 
vorites with Southwest Airmotive — 


just as they are with other progressive 
airports all over the country, and with 
leading airlines. In fact — 

More revenue airline miles in 
the U.S. are flown with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 
You could have no better recommen- 
dation to guide you in your purchases 
of aviation gasoline and aircraft en- 
gine oil. 

Wherever you are located, a Texaco 
aviation representative will gladly 
help you pick the right lubricants and 
fuel for your needs, and can often sug- 
gest improvements in maintenance 
practices. Texaco Aviation Products 
are available through more than 2300 
Texaco distributing plants in the 48 
States. The Texas Company, Aviation 
Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


RECONVERSION RUSTPROOFING 
4 Points to Remember 

Ordnance Specification PS. 300-4 
contains official instructions for the 
complete processing of Govern- 
ment-owned production equipment. 

2. These instructions require that only 
rustproofing materials meeting Gov- 
ernment specifications be used. 

Texaco rustproofing products meet 
Ordnance specifications for appli- 
cation on Government-owned 
equipment. 

4 . For full information, see your 
Texaco representative or write to us. 



TUNE IN THE TEXACO 


STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT — CBS 


